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BY 


‘The Mexican government, realizing the 


advantages offered to the country by a 


careful study of its geology, presented 
before congress on May 26, 1886, 
through the department of fomento the 
plans for the formation of a Geological 
Institute. Its purposes were to be the 
geological study of the territ ry and the 
making known of these studies from a 
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serve a geological museum with classified 
collections which might serve in the prep- 
aration of original maps, etc. 

In March, 1888, the secretary of fo- 
mento, General Carlos Pacheco, further- 
ing the efforts of Antonio del Castillo, ob- 
tained from the President of the Repub- 


lic permission to organize a Geological 


Commission, which would take charge of 
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BUILDING OF 


and industrial stand- 
point; to form and to publish the geolog- 
ical map of the Republic accompanied by a 
carefully written report; to publish spe- 


scientific, technical 


cial maps and studies on the most interest- 
ing regions of the country, such as mining 
districts, complex structures, important 
inountains, ete., and to establish and pre- 






*Director of Instituto Geologico de Mexico, 
Mexico, D. F, 
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FHE INSTITUTO GEOLOGICO DE MENiC¢ 


the formation of a geological and mining 
map of the Republic, while congress passed 
upon the initiative for the organization of 
the Geological Institute. 


WorkK OF THE INSTITUTE 
Work was confined at first to the for- 
mation of a general geological map, and 
The first of 


these was designed to give a general idea 


a mining map of the country. 


AGUILER A?# 


.of the dominant and most important for- 


mations, and at the same time to serve as 
a basis for more perfect and detailed work 
to be done later on. The mining map was 
to the country from an economic 
standpoint, a thing of great importance 


show 


owing to the vast number of veins in the 
land, and the diversity of mineral sub- 
stances contained by these veins. In the 


and statistical 


work was being done in order to make 


meantime careful accurate 
known the true value of the country’s 
mineral wealth in a state of exploitation, 
as well as of that which may claim the ini- 
tiation of new enterprises and new ener- 
In 1888, by decree of congress, the 
formation of the Geological Institute was 
I8QI, 


aes. 


approved, and. at the beginning o/ 
the Geological Commission that had taken 
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charge of the preliminary work was con- 
verted into that institute. This is there- 
fore a national institution, created by a 
decree of congress, established in 1891 and 
dependent on the department of fo 
mento, its object being the permanent 
geological service of the Republic. 

This staff is subdivided for the per 
tormance of its duties in nine sections as 
follows: (1) Mineralogy and _petrog- 


raphy; (2) General geology; (3) Strati- 
graphical geology; (4) Paleontology; 


(5) Economic geology; (6) Chemistry 
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portant in the mapping of formations; by 
mapping accurately the contour lines to 
give an exact idea of the geographical re- 
lief; and by constructing a first-class 
triangulation system, to cover the area to 
be studied, based on the astronomical de- 
terminations of the Geographical Com- 
mission. Upon this first-class triangula- 


tion, a secondary one is based, and from 
the latter the detail work is started, fol- 
lowing water courses and ridges and de- 
termining locations by direction and dis- 
tance, and elevations with the aneroid. 
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wells and water currents, with the catch- 
ment areas, and advice which is thought 
will lead to the better usage of the waters. 
These hydrographic sheets have also all 
the known data on underground waters, 
and all that can be said on the courses and 
feed sources of said waters. 

The detailed geological map will, there- 
fore, contain all information relative to 
the ground which can be utilized and will 
thus show ultimately the natural elements 
of wealth in the Republic. It will be pub- 
lished in 1101 sheets to the scale of I :100,- 





PALEONTOLOGICAL 


MAIN 


STAIRWAY IN 


and (8) 


Drawing; 


metallurgy ; 
(9g) 


(7) Topography ; 
Administration. 


THE GEOLOGICAL Map 

For the formation of the detailed geo 
logical map the work accomplished by the 
Geographical Commission is available, in 
the form of the topographical sheets pre- 
pared and published by that commission 
on a scale of 1:100,000. These sheets must 
first he completed and corrected by lo- 
cating with accuracy points that are im- 


MUSEUM 


THE INSTITUTE 


LUILDING 


Upon the corrected sheets the rocks of 
the various formations are mapped and 
all points where rocks, minerals or other 
substances importance 
These maps which 
give a general idea of the geology 
accompanied sections, profiles and 
views that give a closer notion of the ap- 


economic 
found, are indicated. 


of are 


are 
by 


pearance and structure of the ground, and 


by other maps indicating the possible or 


actual industrial application of the rocks. 
On separate sheets are indicated springs, 





CORRIDOR AND STAIRWAY 





SALON ON MAIN FLOOR 


000 in accordance with an accompanying 
diagram of the fractioning made by the 
Geographical Commission. Only that for 
better advantage the map has been divided 
into 57 vertical columns numbered from 
left to right with Roman figures and 52 
horizontal zones numbered from top to 
bottom Arabic figures, and each 
sheet is then distinguished by the most 
important city contained therein, and the 
numbers of the zone and column in which 


with 


it belongs. 
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OTHER INVESTIGATIONS 


It is the institute’s purpose to study the 
formation of soils and to indicate the rocks 
from which they originate, particularly 
those which may serve as fertilizers. For 
the investigation of the nature of 
tillable land a chemical study of rocks 
has been undertaken, especially of those 
that, seen under the microscope, show 
among their constituents, phosphates or 
other substances that may be used for the 
bettering of the chemical or physical con- 
ditions of soils. In this way we will con- 
tribute something to the formation of the 
agronomic maps of the country; for in 
presenting a map of the distribution of 
rocks, that of the soils is understood since 
the clay, lime and sand of which soils are 
composed come from the disintegration 
of the country rocks. 

The Geological Institute in the per- 
formance of the working plan outlined con- 
tributes to the advance of all industries 
with which mining is more or less inti- 
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Paredes. The faunae of the Symon and 
Camacho .mountains in Zacatecas are be- 
ing studied by Drs. E. Bése and C. 
Burckhardt. In the near future a geo- 
logical study will be made of the northern 
region of the state of Sonora, near the 
boundary with the United States. This 
work has been assigned to Y. S. Bonillas. 

The network of national seismological 
cbservatories has been commenced under 
the direction of J. G. Aguilera, director of 
the institute. The central station at 
Tacubaya is near completion, that of 
Mazatlan is nearly done, the one in 
Oaxaca is under way and very soon the 
one in Chilpancingo, Guerrero, will be 
started. Independent of these works, 
those that have been started before are be- 
ing continued, in general and applied geo- 
legy, paleontology, mineralogy, petrog 
raphy and analytical chemistry. 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE INSTITUTE 


No. t. Fauna Fésil de la Sierra de 


COUNCIL ROOM AND LIBRARY OF THE INSTITUTO GEOLOGICO 


mately related, to hydrographic works and 
to all practical applications where a knowl- 
edge of the surface and interior of the 
earth is essential. 

Inthe northern region of the state of 
Oaxaca topographical and geological sur- 
veys are being made, specially in the parts 
where there is coal. * The study of the 
mineral deposits is in charge of Y. S. 
Bonillas; that of the fossil plants of the 
region in that of Dr. G. R. Wieland. In 
the south of the same state the geologic 
study is being finished, Dr. E. Bose being 
in charge of the stratigraphy and Dr. P. 
Waitz of the petrography. 

The region of the state of Guerrero in 
which the last earthquakes have occurred 
is being studied by the commission in 
charge of T. Flores. Work is continued 
on the study of the underg.ound hydrol- 
ogy of the southwest region of the val- 
ley of Mexico, in charge of J. D. Vil- 
larello. That of the valley of Ixmiquil- 
pam, Hidalgo, has been studied by T. 





Catorce, por A del Castillo y J. G. Aguilera. 


1895. 

No. 2. Las Rocas Eruptivas del S. O. 
de la Cuenca de Mexico, por E. Ordofiez. 
1895. 

No. 3. La Geografia Fisica y la Geo- 


logia de la Peninsula de Yucatan, por C. 
Sapper. 1806. 

Nos. 4-6. Bosquejo Geologico de Méx- 
ico. 1897. 

Nos. 7-9. El Mineral de Pachuca. 1897. 

No. 10. Bibliografia Geolégica y Minera 
de la Republica Mexicana, por R. Aguilar 
y Santillan. 1808. ; 

No. 11. Catalogos Sistematico y Geo- 
grafico de las Especies Mineraldgicas de 


la Reptiblica Mexicana. 1808. 

No. 12. El Real del Monte, por E. 
Orddfiez y M. Rangel. 1890. 

No. 13. Geologia de los Alrededores de 


Orizaba, con un Perfil de la Vertiente 
Oriental de la Mesa Central de México, 
por E. Bése.. r&go. 


No. 14. Las Rhyolitas de México 


DE 
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(primera parte), por E. Orddifiez. goo. 

No. 15. Las Rhyolitas de México (se- 
gunda parte), por E. Orddfiez. Igor. 

No. 16. Los Criaderos de Fierro del 
Cerro del Mercado en Durango, por M. 
Rangel. 1902. 

No. 17. Bibliogratia Geolégica y Minera 
de la Repttblica Mexicana, por R. Aguilar 
y Santillan. 1904. 

No. 20. Resefia Acerca de la Geologia 
de Chiapas y Tabasco, por E. Bése. 1905. 

No. 21. La Faune Marine ‘du Trias 
Supérieur de Zacatecas, par le Dr. Carlos 
Burckhardt. 1905. 

No. 22. Sobre. Algunas Faunas Terci- 
arias de México, por Emilio Bose. 1906. 

No. 23. La Faune Jurassique de 
Mazapil, Zacatecas, par le Dr. Carlos 
Burckhardt. 1906. 

No. 24. La Fauna de Moluscos del 
Senoniano de Cardenas, S. L. P., por Dr. 
E. Bose. 1906. 


No. 26. Algunas Regiones Petroliferas 


1908. 


de México, por J. D. Villarello. 





MEXICO 


In addition to the bulletins published by 
the institute, numerous paragones or short 
scientific and economic pamphlets have 
also been issued. 


The Mexican Geographical Exploration 
Commission is working on topograph- 
ical surveys in Chihuahua, Durango, 
Morelos, Oaxaca and Yucatan and has 
completed a map of the state of Vera 
Cruz and of Puebla and Morelos. The 
plan is to complete a large-scale map 
of the Republic, similar to the folio maps 
being prepared by the United States Gov- 
ernment. The geodetic survey is now at 
work establishing a base line in the state 
of Tamaulipas, from which to conduct 
triangulations of the Gulf points. The 
need of correct maps in the Republic is 
being rapidly supplied by these and other 
official commissions and by private sur- 
veys. 
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The Sociological Side of the Mining Industry 


Progress in Europe and the United States; Vast Improvement as Com- 
pared with Conditions 20 Years Ago; Good Results from Welfare Work 





B Y 


The mining industry must be consid- 
ered as having one paramount purpose, 
that of producing ore at the least possible 
cost and disposing of it at the highest 
Usually this is the only side of the 
industry that has been presented to the 
public or to its owners, but there seems 
to be another side that should command 
our attention. To the officer and stock- 
helders the business must first appeal as 
the 
public it too often appears as the taking 


price. 


a money-making proposition. To 
away of the treasures of a community 
without making adequate return. 

In the early days of mining there was 
little thought given to anything but the 
physical aspects and to how the ores might 
be extracted and disposed of at the high- 
est price, with no thought of lasting im- 
provements because the mine was consid- 
ered to be always decreasing in value, 
while in a manufacturing enterprise the 
value of the business and property is al- 
Ways increasing, so long as it is a going 
concern. There was too little considera- 
tion for the man or his. family. He was 
a factor in production and the main ques- 
tion was a sufficient supply of him to pro- 
duce the required output. 

There has now come, however, an un- 
derstanding of conditions not only in the 
mining industry, but in all others, which 
has clearly the necessity of 
studying man’s relation to his family, to 
his neighbor, to his fellow workers and 
the business or occupation in which he is 
employed, and to the community in which 
he more widely lives. 


indicated 


‘This is socic hc eV. 


EMPLOYER’S INTEREST IN WELFARE OF MEN 


We must study to learn of the man’s re- 
lation to his work, and find out if possible 
the responsibility that the employer has, 
not only to his employee, but to the public 
or to the community in which his business 
is established. It is not to find what you 
may do for the man’s welfare, but to find 
what is necessary and wise in the newer, 
extensive and intensive conditions of bus- 
iness. We can well assume that this is a 
duty which any business owes to the com- 
munity in which its resources are devel- 
oped. The man who is making the money 
for the enterprise is usually so occupied in 
this that he cannot study deeply into this 
personal side of it, and it is only by care- 
ful the trial of many 
things, not all, of course, meeting with 


investigation and 


*Secretary, sociological denartment. Cleve- 
land-Cliffs Iron Company, Ishpeming. Mich. 
NoTE—A rend hefore Lake Sn- 


perior Institute, meeting, 
1909. 
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success, that the desired result can be ac- 
complished. The mining industry is not 


alone in the consideration of these prob- 


lems; all others are meeting the same 
questions and increasing numbers are 
working for some solution. Across the 


water in the older countries and nations, 
the problem has come sooner and earlier 
work has been done upon it. 

In France the mining industry early saw 
the need of studying the relation of its 
men to its own success. The work done 
by a large number of mining companies 
has been satisfactory and of the 
greatest value. The coal mines of Blanzy, 
employing 8000 men and mining over a 
million tons of coal per year, has steadily 
interest in the welfare of 
Since 1834 the company has built 
more than 1200 houses for its employees, 
selling land and houses to them at cost, 
and on long-time payments for little more 
than the usual monthly rental, and in some 
cases for even less than the rental estab- 
lished by outside interests. A mutual aid 
society, to which the company contributes 
an amount equal to that paid in by the 


very 


increased its 
men. 


men, provides for regular payments dur- 
ing injury, also hospital service, medical 
attendance, medicines, nursing and attend- 
The 
company has for many years paid a retir- 
ing pension to all old 


ing of the sick in their own homes. 


employees and a 
and orphans. It 
six infant schools 
for 6000 children. It also conducts evening 


pension to the widows 
supports 15 primary and 
schools and lends its encouragement to 
various athletic, educational, musical and 
other social organizations. The company 


has always stood for individual initiative 


-and encourages independent action in the 


20 or more-organizations which it assists 


Tue Work IN Our Own Country 


In our own country good progress is 
The Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company has organized its sociologi- 
cal department, with Dr. R. W. Corwin, 
chief of hospital staff, in charge, and has 
careful 
features of ‘ts 


now being made. 


given the most consideration to 
the 


connection with the life of its men. 


business in 
With 
Doctor Corwin are associated Dr. W. Mor- 
ritt, as superintendent; Margaret G. Gra- 
bill, superintendent of kindergarten and 
domestic Dwight W.. Baker, 
superintendent of the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Normal and_ Industrial 
School; Mrs. Mary Small, matron, and 


welfare 


science ; 
Company 
12 kindergarten teachers. 


At eight different mining locations are 
club houses, with social halls at two other 


no LT oO N* 


tried 
operating its new club at Calcite without 
“No 
liquors are sold and, in fact, none are to 
be had in There are likewise no 
speakeasies or blind pigs, and the men are 
satisfied and no time is lost after pay days 
because of drunkenness. 


smaller places. The company has 


selling liquor, and its report says: 


camp. 


This is one in- 
stance at least where the liquor problem is 
being successfully handled and all credit 
is due to the superintendent at that place.” 
This is a small location and does not pre- 
sent the same difficulties as found in the 
larger places where the work of substitut- 
ing something for the saloon is at the 
very least a great problem and as yet not 
solved. According to its last report the 
following plans have been in effect. 

The old hospital building at Pueblo as 
a social center for the community serves 
as a home for 50 people. In this building 
is the night school, Young Men’s Social 
Club, the C. F. and I. Jr. Club for boys, 
the Penny Savings Banks, library, tennis 
club, Junior Roycrofters; many socials, 
lectures and entertainments also are held 
in it. The new hospital at Pueblo is con- 
sidered the finest in the country. 

All drys are furnished by the company 
with shower baths, individual wash basins 
and lockers. Lectures and entertainments 
are and dances held. 
Night schools have been conducted in sev- 


frequently given 

eral of its camps with some degree of suc- 
y , . *. 

Women’s clubs in various camps 

have become strong allies of the kinder- 


cess. 


garten teachers and_ social workers. 


Libraries and kindergartens are main- 
tained at all localities where not provided 
by the public schools. 

talks to the 


Penny sav- 


Surgeons give practical 

older scholars of the schools. 
ings funds are encouraged. Lessons in 
domestic economy are given in connection 
with and sewing classes. 
soys’ clubs are organized and picnics held. 


Much attention has been paid by Doctor 


housekeeping 


Corwin to the building of school houses, 
and he has developed his plan of single- 
the pavilion system, 
which merit, especially in a 
climate where the weather conditions are 
not The following summary 
in Doctor report is a concise 
statement of the things that make for suc- 


story buildings on 


has much 
too severe. 


Corwin's 


cess in his work: 


that have been made 


and are anticipated depend for their suc 


“Tmprovements 


cess largely upon local coéperation and 
enthusiasm. The local leaders and off- 
cials in anv camp can influence social con- 
desire, 


ditions for good or bad as they 
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hence the necessity for cordial cooperation 
of all company officials as well as em- 
ployees in the work of this department. If 
all unite in an uplift movement, welfare 
work: is simple, but if indifference, or 
worse, no desire to improve exists, their 
social betterment is not only discouraging 
but impossible. People who help them- 
selves will always be helped. This cannot 
be too strongly impressed upon any com- 
munity.” 

The sociological side of the industry pre- 
sents to us the following important mat- 
ters for consideration among the great 
variety incident to different conditions and 
concerning which our time will permit of 
only the briefest mention. 


Our ForeiGN PopuLAtIoN 

The foreign non-English-speaking popu- 
lation of our mining communities is 
rapidly increasing. The question of as- 
similating these large additions is of vital 
moment. As we accept them as our em- 
ployees, we must in some measure accept 
a degree of responsibility for them. From 
figures prepared by Dr. Peter Roberts we 
obtain the following data: 

The upper peninsula of Michigan com- 
prises about 25 per cent. of the land area 
of the State and 11 per cent. of the male 
white population. This population is com- 
Native born of native 
parentage, 12.3 per cent.; native born of 
foreign parentage, 40.5; foreign born, 47.2. 

Of the total white population of foreign 
parentage in the State the lower peninsula 
has 53.7 per cent., the upper peninsula, 
40.3 per cent. The upper peninsula con- 
tains 11.5 per cent. of the total male white 
population, but it has 46.3 per cent. of the 
total male white population having for 
eign parentage. As Doctor Roberts says, 
the foreign problem in the State concerns 
the upper peninsula more than any other 
part of the commonwealth, and if Michi 
gan is to do its part in solving this prob- 
lem, it will largely be accomplished in that 
part of the State and by the people resid 
ing there. 


posed as follows: 


The problem in Michigan has its coun 


terpart in 


Wisconsin and Minnesota 


in’ all other mining States. 


as 
Have we not 
a duty in this work and toward these 
people? It would seem that we must of 
necessity for self-preservation if not for 
motives of friendly interest do all that we 
can to bring to these people the teachings 
of our Government, regard for law and 
order and a spirit of respect for our insti 
tutions. It is becoming more and more 
a problem, and it is only by the most care- 
ful study and experiment that it can be 
properly met. As Doctor Roberts says, 
“It is not likely that the State as a whole 
will give this matter the attention it de- 
serves. The way must first be blazed by 
private enterprise.” 


EpucaTiIon Is ImMporTANT 


One of the first things undoubtedly is 
the matter of education. The mining com- 
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panies have always stood for good schools 
and been generous in the question of taxa- 
tion for school purposes, and the amount 
of money expended for buildings, equip- 
ment and salaries. We too often are per- 
fectly willing to let it go at that and think 
we have no further consideration or re- 
sponsibility. We should at least keep in 
touch with our school system and see that 
the work is such as is demanded in the 
localities where we reside, and while the 
course of study should be as uniform as 
possible in the State (and the superin- 
tendent of public instruction is in the 
best possible position to study the require- 
ments and plan for methods and courses 
of study that will give the best results), 
we should watch the work so zealously 
that fine-spun theories may not be carried 
out at the expense of the practical educa- 
tion of our students. Fifty per cent. of the 
boys in our schools drop out before they 
are 16 years old and it is necessary that 
the school work up to that age be the best 
possible for their use. We should see that 
the attention given to the higher grades in 
our public schools should not detract from 
the value of the work done in the lower 
grades in which the majority of our boys 
receive all the education given them by the 
public schools; and that the school teach- 
ings be so presented that our voung men 
may consider it worth while to look for 
their future work in our mines.” 
Civic AcTIvITIES 

[In addition to the matter of education of 
the children, the social life of the com- 
munity has a great deal to do in establish- 
ing the kind of citizenship to which these 
men look forward. The mining companies 
‘should take active interest in community 
problems and lend their aid to plans for 
the betterment of conditions. There are 
various agencies that can be called upon 
to assist in such work. Club houses such 
have been erected for the men at 
Pulatka by the Pickands, Mather Com- 
pany, and at Mountain Iron by the Oliver 
[ron Mining Company, are of great value. 
They give a meeting 
with bowling 


as 


place for the men 
billiard and 
tables, smoking rooms, game rooms, baths, 
places for club meetings, musical and other 
entertainments, dances and social gather- 
ings of all kinds. 


alleys, pool 


Cubs AND SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Clubs established by the men have been 
productive of much good. Such organiza 
tions as the Oliver Club and the Cleve- 
land-Cliffs Club, both in Ishpeming, are 
sure to be a benefit to any business. These 
clubs have bowling alleys, billiard or pool 
tables and recreation rooms. A monthly 
meeting is held, usually with supper, for 
the discussion of topics of interest, ad- 
dresses by outside speakers or entertain- 
ments for the members. These clubs 
usually have an outing during the sum- 
mer. Mining clubs have also been or- 
ganized, which have for their membership 
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the mining captains, shift bosses, timber 
bosses, the superintendents and the heads 
of the departments, either as active or 
honorary members. Monthly meetings are 
held from October to June at which ad- 
dresses of interest are given, often with 
the aid of the stereopticon. Lunch or 
supper is served and topics relating to 
the mining work discussed. The superin- 
tendents also have a club, meeting: from 
time to time, at which the problems of 
mining are discussed, committees of in- 
vestigation appointed and their recom- 
mendations acted upon at these meetings 
are put in force. These club meetings are 
beneficial not only in the introduction of 
new plans and methods, but also in the 


social fellowship promoted among the 
members. 

YouNG MeEn’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
Taking everything into consideration 


there is probably no agency better fitted 
for handling the work in connection with 
the men at our mining locations than the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company has ap- 
proved of the Y. M. C. A. as an estab- 
lished policy of the company, and is con- 
tributing to the support of over 35 asso- 
ciations on the lines of its road in addition 
to having provided the majority of the 
buildings. The following statement re- 
ferred to in an address by Max Rieber- 
nack, comptroller of the 
Railroad Company, shows 


Pennsylvania 
the estimate 
put upon it by the officers of the company 
in connection with their railroad work. 
President Cassatt recently said: “I am 
in full sympathy and accord with the work 
which is being so successfully carried on 
by the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. I am 
from 


that excellent re- 
standpoint of the em- 
ployees as well as of the company, are 
being accomplished through this agency.” 

In the anthracite and bituminous reg- 


satisfied 


sults, the 


ions of Pennsylvania, great progress has 
been made in Y. M. C. A. work. About 
30 buildings in this region, many of them 
in small locations, are now in use, From 
these buildings workers reach other camps 
where buildings are not yet located and 
the plans are thus extended. Mining in- 
stitute meetings are held each year in the 
different buildings and a variety of topics 
pertaining to all features of mining are 
discussed the best posted engineers 
and mining men, not only from that sec- 
tion, but elsewhere. 


by 


In THE LAKE SupERIOR DistRICT 
Through the generosity of the Cleve- 
land-Cliffs Iron Company, the Oliver 
Iron Company and Lake Angeline Com- 


pany in assisting the local people, a 
Y. M. C. A. has been etsablished in Ish- 
peming. This building is thoroughly 


equipped for the use of the men, with 


bowling alleys, swimming pool, shower 


baths, locker room, reading room and li- 
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brary, gymnasium and lecture room, ’and 
one floor for dormitory rooms for mem- 


bers. The building was opened June 1, 
and the work during the coming season 
will include clubs of all kinds for every 
group of men who may wish to study or 
pursue some plan of recreation or mutual 
benefit. Entertainments and lectures will 
be given and the building will be used for 
social activities of every description. Ed- 
ucational classes of various kinds will be 
conducted, giving non-English speaking 
men a chance to first learn our language 
and become acquainted with the standards 
of our’ citizenship and become a part of 
our city life under the best conditions. It 
has always been found that the men are 
anxious to avail themselves of every op- 
portunity of bettering themselves and 
their condition, and that they will spend 
much effort in this direction. All such 
agencies should be systematically encour- 
aged. If the broad Y. M. C. A. plans 
should be introduced in all of the various 
mining localities, even with buildings with 
small accommodations, much might be 
done in solving the problem of how to as- 
similate the large numbers of men coming 
to our communities not acquainted with 
our customs, habits of living and ideals 
of government. I cannot too highly 
commend to the members of the Lake Su- 
perior Mining Institute the value of the 


Y. M. C. A. in its effect on local affairs © 


and conditions. 

The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company 
has begun the erection of a building for 
Y. M. C. A. and club purposes at its new 
mining town at Gwinn. In addition to the 
features usually planned for in the va- 
rious clubs and Y. M. C. A’s., careful at- 
tention will be given in the matter of 
neighborhood clubs for various. groups of 
women and educational and entertaining 
features for them and for the boys and 
girls of the community. This building 
will be the recreation center for the town 
and be the leading factor in all social and 
educational development and improvement 
activities. The mining companies can, 
I believe, well afford to contribute largely 
to such efforts. Individual initiative 
should be encouraged in this work, the 
company through its different men sup- 
plementing and assisting in the direction 
and execution of the plans. 


SANITARY CONDITIONS AND MEDICAL 
SERVICE 


The sanitary conditions of the mines 
demand a most careful consideration. It 
was only a few years ago that any old 
place was sufficiently good for the men 
to change to their mine clothing, and for 
their clothing for street wear to be taken 
care of while they were underground. 
Every facility has now been given to pro- 
vide the men with the best accommoda- 
tions in change houses or drys. No one 
would think of building a dry without the 
best of washing facilities, with hot and 
cold water, shower baths, lockers for the 
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care of the clothing, and a good system of 
ventilation. In the use of toilets in many 
cases some education is necessary, but 


-anything that can be done to improve the 


Sanitary conditions underground is of 
value to the men and in actual production 
through the possibility of securing the 
best of labor. 

The health of the community is of the 
most vital consideration. The greater 
number of our mining locations are well 
provided with physicians the peers of any 
in their education, ability and character 
oi professional service. There is no large 
mining town or city but what has its hos- 
pital with suitable equipment. The kind 
of buildings more recently erected, such 
as that at Coleraine, Ironwood and Gwinn 
indicate the consideration of the import- 
ance of providing the best of facilities for 
the handling of those cases which are the 
results of the hazard of the business. The 
payment of $1 per month by the men em- 
ployed should guarantee suitable equip- 
ment, competent physicians, efficient 
nurses and good medicine. The hospitals 
that have inefficient men, lack of proper 
nursing or a greater regard for the income 
received than the service rendered, are 
few, but when found cannot be too severe- 
ly condemned. 


VIsITING NURSE 


For over a year the Cleveland-Cliffs 
Iron Company has employed a visiting 
nurse for the benefit of the families of all 
employees. The nurse works under the 
direction of the physicians of the hospital, 
visiting and assisting in families to whom 
her services can be of benefit. This work 
is not given as a charity, but as the means 
of assistance in cases not only of serious 
need, but in advice and usefulness in the 
home as occasion might require. 

She has often been of material assist- 
ance in cases of emergency before a regu- 
lar nurse could be obtained. She is not 
doing the work of the physicians, but is 
supplementing their efforts, seeing that 
their directions are carried out and fami- 
lies instructed in the care of the sick as 
well as in the general subject of the im- 
provement of hygienic conditions. She can 
actually demonstrate how the work should 
be done. The saving of a child’s life in 
several cases and the restoring to the ac- 
tive life of a family of the wife and 
mother who had been in bed eight months 
with every probability of remaining so as 
long as she lived, not to mention various 
other cases in which valuable assistance as 
well as sympathy have been given, are 
sufficient to repay the company many 
times for the cost of this work. I would 
consider that of the various features com- 
ing under my attention, in this improve- 
ment work that of the visiting nurse 
shows the greatest direct benefit and value. 


Rest CoTraGE A GREAT Boon 


In her work the nurse has found the 
mothers in many homes who, through the 
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work occasioned by large families and 
household cares, have never had an op- 
portunity for rest or recreation. A com- 
fortable house was secured during the last 
two seasons and many mothers taken for 
an outing from one to two weeks. Some- 
times they went alone and at others taking 
the younger child or baby of the family 
with them. Meals were provided for them 
so that they had no work to do other 
than they might wish to occupy themselves 
with and many a mother has gone back to 
her family refreshed in body and in spirit. 
The cost is not very heavy, but the benefits 
are large and the women have been glad 
to take advantage of this opportunity of 
securing a little relaxation from the 
monotony of their daily lives. In a num- 
ber of instances it has really been the first 
vacation that has ever come into the life 
of the mother of a large family. It has 
in some cases warded off approaching 
sickness occasioned by over strain in 
household cares. 


PREVENTION OF ACCIDENTS 


It is so well known that the mining in- 
dustry is one of danger that we consider 
too little the accidents occuring so fre- 
quently in all mines. These accidents 
should demand a most careful study, not 
only for the reduction in economic loss 
and the added cost of production, but the 
effect upon the men employed. We must 
recognize that mining is a dangerous oc- 
cupation, and accidents will occur and can- 
not always be avoided, but it should be a 
part of the duty of the companies to study 
the causes and results of these accidents 
carefully in each case in order to pro- 
vide such remedies as may be possible. In 
looking over the equipment and machinery 
of the present day and comparing it with 
25 years ago, it will be seen that addi- 
tional care is being exercised, this care 
being of great value to the men as well 
as to the company economically. We see 
improved devices for hoisting and lower- 
ing the men with various appliances to 
guard against accident. We find automatic 
closing gates at shaft openings and a bet- 
ter and uniform system of signals. We 
find our mines better ventilated and with 
better methods of fire protection. The 
mine surroundings from being a scrap 
heap have become an orderly place of 
work with supplies properly stored. 

Special commendation should be given 
to the Steel Corporation for the study it 
has given to promote the safety of its em- 
ployees. The full description of these 
plans given in the Jron Trade Review of 
July 22, 1900, clearly illustrates the value 
to be derived from a careful consideration 
of the cause and remedy of accidents, both 
as it affects the men and from an econom- 
ical standpoint. 

In the coal-mining regions of Pennsy]- 
vania much attention has been paid to the 
first aid to the injured. Regular courses 
of study have been pursued and men in- 
structed in their duties in times of acci- 
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dents and injury to the men. Exhibitions 
have been given and contests held show- 
ing the proficiency attained in this work. 
Our different mines can well afford to 
promote some definite plan for first aid 
and provide proper equipment and facili- 
ties. 


BENEFIT FuNDS 


Practically all the mining companies in 
our section contribute equally with the 
men to the benefit funds from which the 
men receive a monthly payment up to one 
year in case of injury, and in the event of 
a fatal accident sums from $200 to $500 
are paid to the family or administrator. 
In Ishpeming alone in 1908 there was paid 
the sum of $10,158.58 for accident and 
death benefits. It is of the greatest value 
to the men to be assured of some degree 
of care or assistance during periods of 
injury, and the administration of these 
funds can well be studied to see if further 
improvement in benefits and assistance 
cannot be made. 

In this connection I would mention the 
administration of the Carnegie fund 
through the Steel Corporation which has 
been of very great helpfulness in the many 
localities in which its operations are con- 
ducted and which is so well known as to 
neéd no extended description. 

In the matter of benefit payments, in 
case of injury there has been no great de- 
gree of uniformity in the practice of the 
different companies. It must come more 
and more to be recognized that these in- 
juries are a hazard of the business, and 
that the business should stand the reason- 
able cost of such, and every one on the 
same basis, in which event it would not be 
a hardship to any or carry suggestion of 
unfair comparisons. 


PENSION SYSTEMS 


As a further aid to the men and to 
their families, pension systems such as 
have been established by the Calumet & 
Hecla Mining Company and the Cleve- 
land-Cliffs Iron Company are of great 
benefit. A man who has worked for a 
very long period of years, devoting, in 
many cases, the best of his life to the ser- 
vice of the company, can well have such 
services recognized by some payment dur- 
ing his declining years. After a careful 
study of the pension systems in use in 
Europe and by various companies in the 


United States, the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron’ 


Company adopted a pension system, taking 
effect Jan. 1, 1909. In the inauguration 
of the system the board of directors made 
the following statement: 

“The object of this system is to recog- 
nize the value of long continued and 
faithful service, and in some measure to 
provide for those whose years of activity 
have been expended in the service of the 
company and who through age, injury or 
infirmity have become incapacitated for 
further labor in connection with our 
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work.” The system provided that any 
employee who has attained the age of 65 
years or more and been in the employ of 
the company for 25 years, may on his own 
request be retired and pensioned. Any 
employee who has worked for the company 
for 25 years and is 60 years of age may 
be retired by the pension board if in their 
opinion his injury or infirmity may make 
it desirable to assist him in this way. 
This pension does not prevent them from 
securing any other employment which is 
not prejudicial to the interests of the com- 
pany, and of which their condition will 
permit. The monthly allowance of pay- 
ment is on the following basis, and is 
continued through the life of the bene- 
ficiary : 

For each year of service I per cent. of 
the average monthly pay for the Io years 
next preceding retirement is to be paid 
to them monthly. The minimum pension 
to be paid is $15 per month, so that in 
case the amount computed upon the above 
plan should be less than $15, this monthly 
payment is increased up to the minimum 
amount as stated. As a further means of 
benefit to the men and guarantee to them 
that their families are not to suffer priva- 
tion from loss occasioned by their death, 
the pension system provides certain pay- 
ments to the widows and orphans. To the 
widow of a man accidentally killed at 
work a pension of $12 per month is paid 
for a period of five years, and for each 
child under the age of 16 years $1 per 
month additional. In case the children 
are all under the age of 10 years when the 
accidental death occurs, payments may be 
continued longer than five years, or until 
such time as the widow remarries, or the 
family through the aid of the mother or 
assistance of the children become self-sup- 
porting. The object of this is to provide 
the family with some assistance up to the 
time that the members become of such age 
as to render further support unnecessary. 
This payment, in addition to the amount 
received through the benefit fund in case 
of death, is usually sufficient to provide the 
family with some degree of comfort and 
insure against serious hardships. 

The company is sure that these pay- 
ments are of great benefit, and while not 
lessening a man’s disposition to provide 
for his family, leads him to feel that the 


dangers incident to mining are not such: 


as to make his family entirely dependent 
upon charity in case of his accidental 
death. These benefits are to be paid for 
the care of those needing them and are 
not liable to attachment, levy or seizure 
under any process whatever. 


IMPROVED SURROUNDINGS 


The mining companies can do much to 
promote the sanitary conditions of the 
A proper regard for the surround- 
ings of the mines, a prompt disposal of 
waste and codperation with the health 
auhtorities will serve to lead the people 
The character of the 


town. 


into like habits. 
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home and the home surroundings has a 
great effect upon the life of the people and 
the efforts in this connection are to be 
much commended. At Ishpeming for 15 
years the prizes offered by one of the min- 
ing companies for best kept premises, 
vegetable gardens, vine planting, etc., 
have been of the greatest value in produc- 
ing a mining city of which the character 
of the homes cannot be surpassed. 

We say that the men make the character 
of the town in which they live. We are 
also convinced that the character of the 
town in which a man lives has a great deal 
to do in molding him* There is no ques- 
tion about the value of building towns in 
such a way as at Coleraine, Minn., Gary, 
Ind., and the new town at Gwinn, Mich., 
in which features of benefit to its citizens 
have been carefully considered. At Gwinn, 
the town has been laid out under the 
direction of Warren H. Manning, the 
eminent landscape designer, who has pro- 
vided for the retaining of all the natural 
beauties that were possible. The land was 
cleared under the directions of Mr. Man- 
ning and his engineers so that all trees of 
value should be saved, and all roads and 
streets located and graded under his 
supervision. First of all a waterworks 
system was put in and at the same time a. 
complete system of sewers, so that these 
were available previous to the erection and 
occupation of the houses. As result of 
this plan of work, the three years of town 
building has continued without a single 
case of typhoid fever, which is usually so 
very prevalent in new towns. Coincident 
with the building of the town, a hospital 
was established for which benefit and 
medical services the men pay the $1 per 
menth customary at all the mining loca- 
tions. Houses have been built and sold 
on reasonable terms and long time pay- 
ments. 


ProsLEMS SHOULD BE StupDIED 


It is essential to the greatest success that 
a proper amount of time be given to the 
study of the different problems and this 
can best be done by a suitable organization 
such as has been effected in the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company, and introduced 
by William G. Mather as a part of the 
work of the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Com- 
pany. This organization serves as a clear- 
ing house for problems of a sociological 
character that may arise in connection 
with the business. 

There should be no thought of paternal- 
ism in the effort to surround the men with 
such environments as to make for their 
best welfare, but they should be encour- 
aged to do what they can for their own 
improvement and benefit, the companies 
lending their help, codperation and as- 
sistance so far as practicable. I know of 
no one question connected with the min- 
ing industry that will pay better from 
every standpoint than the study of the 
sociological conditions. 
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I have attempted, in so far as seemed 
possible within the limits of this paper, to 
give an outline of the principal processes 
of ore treatment, other than smelting, now 
employed in this country and in Mexico. 
For convenient reference these may be 
grouped as follows: 

{1.) Amalgamation Group— 
Amalgamation without subsequent 
treatment. 
Amalgamation followed by concen- 
tration, but not cyaniding. 
\malgamation followed by cyan 
iding or by concentration and 
cyaniding. 
{2.) Cyaniding Group 
Cyaniding without concentration. 
Cyaniding preceded by concen 
tration. 
(3.) Water Concentration Group— 
One product. 
Two or more products. 
Two or more products with 
sequent separation of the more’ 
complex products. 


sub- 


i 4.) VU iscellancous Processes 


AMALGAMATION GROUP 


Occasionally gold-quartz ores of work 
able grade are found, tailings of which, 
after amalgamation, do not suffi- 
cient value to warrant either cyanidihg or 
concentration of the sulphides.. Such con 
ditions are infrequent, however, and usu 
ally only temporary. 

In general, nowadays, the tailings from 


have 


amalgamation are given subsequent treat 
ment over stratifying tables, vanners or 
canvas or all these for the recovery of 
sulphides, the being either 
shipped to the smeltery, roasted and chlo- 
rinated, or finely ground and cyanided 
Where the tailings, even after careful con 
centration, carry sufficient gold or silver 
to warrant further treatment, cyaniding 
is usually found applicable as a supple 


sulphides 


mentary process. 


has been 


employed as an adjunct in this way to an 


Frequently where cyaniding 


amalgamation concentrating process, it is 
in time found profitable to discontinue 
amalgamation and run as a straight con 
centrating cyaniding process, with crush 
ing in KCN solution. The decision as to 
this practice will depend on the amount 
of amalgamable gold and to what ex- 
tent the advantage of catching part of the 


gold early in the treatment, possibly with 


*Manager, Federal Lead Company, Flat 
tiver, Mo. 
Nore Taner read before the Colorad«y 


Scientifie S« ety 


H. 


A. 


a slightly higher total recovery, offsets the 
added expense of amalgamation, coupled 
with the necessity of subsequent pulp 
thickening before adding KCN solution, 
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and of wasting larger volumes of weak 
KCN solution than when crushing in 
solution. 


The Dos Estrellos mill at El Oro, 
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FLOW SHEET OF BOSTON & MONTANA CONCENTRATOR—Concluded 


TREATMENT DATA OF GREAT FALLS CONCENTRATOR OF BOSTON & MONTANA CO 
District—Butte, Montana. 
Ore—Mixed copper sulphides and pyrite in silicious and aluminous gangue 


Treatment—Concentration begins at approximately 1%4-in. maximum size. 
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PERCENTAGF 


| Dry Avenase RECOVERY 
> eke Wi. 
Propuct | % of | Au | Ag ; 
Total | Oz. | Oz. | Cu | Fe 8S | CaO \ARO3 SiO.) yy | agi Cu 
Per | Per | % Gi % % % 7 * 
Ton | Ton 
Crude Ore Feed. 100 0.007| 1.18} 3.40,10.4,12.7) 0.1 | 11.5) 56.5 
Coarse Concentrates 11.1 10.019} 3.28)10.03/24 2'30.9; 0.1) 4.8 26 2 a f 
Fine Concentrates 21.9 |0.021] 2.69] 7.56/29.£/36.8| O.1 | 4.8) 18.0) }94.8)82.183.1 
Slime Concentrates | 2.2 10.004} G.88}| -2.31| 2.2) 3.¢| 0.2 | 22.5) 58.4) | 
General Tailings. 0.002] 0.231 0.6F] 1.8] 1 Oa b 32-4) Fe. 
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Mex., is an illustration of this transi- 
tion in treatment methods, in that it start- 
ed as a pan-amalgamation mill, then 
worked as a cyaniding plant with amal- 
gamation discontinued, and later crushing 
in KCN solution was adopted. At the 
Homestake on the other hand, where, 
some years ago, cyaniding was added as 
a supplement to the simple amalgamation 
treatment, it still serves only as a supple- 
ment, amalgamation being practiced the 
same as previously. 

One of the best examples of the com- 
bined amalgamation-concentration-cyani- 
dation system of treatment is probably 
found in the recently constructed mill of 
the Goldfield Consolidated Mines Com- 
pany, amalgamation being carried out at 
this plant both on the battery discharge 
and on the reground sands after passing 
through tube mills, with subsequent con- 
centration of all slime over No. 3 Deister 
tables before de-watering and addition of 
cyanide solution. 


AMALGAMATION EQUIPMENT 


Neglecting for the present the cyaniding 
feature, which will be considered more in 
detail under the cyaniding group, the 
equipment of mills coming under the amal- 
gamation group presents much sameness. 
The initial crushing machinery may vary 
a little and be either gyratory or some 
of the various jaw crushers of the Blake 
type, but almost invariably the subsequent 
crushing is done by stamps. 

The tendency is in general toward heav- 
ier stamps, but outside of this and such 
lesser features as individual stamp guides, 
concrete mortar blocks, ete. there have 
been no important changes in the design 
of stamp batteries in recent years. An 
exception to this statement is found in the 
Nissen stamp, with its circular individual 
mortar, but this has so far found its best 
application in crushing finely disseminated 
concentrating ores and will be considered 
under the concentration group. 

For concentration after amalgamation, 
hydraulic or surface classifiers are usually 
used, one or more sizes made from the 


. 


sands for concentration over stratifying 
tables, and the slime thickened and sent 
to vanners, or some of the various sli- 
mers now manutactured. Sometimes, par- 
ticularly in California, mechanical concen- 
trators are not used on the tailings after 
amalgamation, but the total tailings are 
sent over canvas tables of varying slope 
with intermittent washing off of the con- 
centrates, 


CYANIDING GROUP 


The cyaniding ores of the United 
States, as so far treated, with a few nota- 
ble exceptions, have been largely gold, the 
silver being of lesser value; as a conse- 
quence a large number of the milling 
plants come under the amalgamation- 


cyanidation class of treatment, instead of 
the straight cyaniding here considered. 


. 
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Direct Treatment Section. Regrind Section. 


1- Clarifying Tank for Wilfley and 


1- 800 Ton Ore Bin Vanner Wash Water 20'x 16’ 


- 14’ Special Federal Conveyer 


- No. 6 Gates Crusher, 146 R.P.M. 
- No. 8 Gates Crusher, 176 R, P.M. (Reserve) 












~ 


me 


(M) @ Symbol representing 
P ai No. 2 Roll Feed 
1- 14x 70’ Special Federal Conveyer 2 t 
with Flexible Sheet Metal Sides | 1- 15 z¢ oo Rolls, 
| 65 R.P.M. 






Hand ae 


- No. 3 Gates Crusher, 335 R.P.M. ¢ 
Sampled _~ 












- 15" x 26’ Reliance Rolls, 65 R.P.M. 


- Bucket Ele vator, Belt 14 x 90, 10 Ply. 
Buckets 12x 7,’ AA, 16" Centers. 












- 36x 72, 15mm, Trommels, Slope 1 per Ft. 


18 R.P.M. 


n 








Symbol representing 
No. 3 and No, 4 Roll Feed 









2- Double 3-Comp't. Oversize Jigs. 
165 R.P.M. 









2- 15 x 26" Reliance Rolls, 
0 R.P.M. 











je 36 x 72. 10 mm, 
18 R.P.M. 


to 






Tromme!s. Slope 1 ‘per Ft. Ft 


Belt 14’x 90, 10 Ply. 


Buckets 12"x 7) AA, 16g 




















i] 


A 
| 1- Bucket Elevator, 
| 
| 
| 


- Double 3-Comp't., 15- 10 mm. Jigs 
172 R.P.M. 






1- 36 x 72. 3mm. Trommel, 
Slope I’ per Ft. 
18 R.P.M. 


- 36x 48, 6 mm, Trommels, Slope 1 per Ft. 


18 R.P.M. 


tn 














2- Double 3-Comp'’t., 10- 6 mm. Jigs & NA cic iy 
210 R.P.M. WOM HX 1- Double 3-Comp’t., Ist 
EX! OEK Spigot Jig, 230 R.P.M. 













= = 


48, 3mm. Trommels. Slope 1’ per Ft. Fh 














- Double 3-Comp’t., 2nd 












Be Dees 2 Comes. 6- 5mm. Jigs, SOM ENXpec Spigot Jig, 230 R.P.M. 
5 aa 
eee XX aon 
1- Single 3-Comp’t., Regrind 3mm. y o 
Oversize Jig, 230 R.P.M. @) Es @) © a @ 










~ 


- Single 3-Comp’t., 3rd 
Spigot Jig, 245 R.P.M. 

- Single 3-Comp’t., 4th 
Spigot Jig, 245 R.P.M. 





1- 3 Spigot Hydraulic Classifier 









ae 
1- Double 3-Comp’t.. Ist Spigot Jig, © AO Cc 3 
240 R.P.M. ED 


~ 









Water ‘oaks 





aac 


Symbol representing 
Gi) Fine Roll and Hunt- 




























1- Double 3-Comp’t.. 2nd Spigot Jig, ais , ington Feed. 
230 R.P.M. @) XX) 1- Bucket Elevator, 
Water only Belt 14"x 90; 10 Ply. 


Buckets 12"x 7 





"AA, 16'¢ 






















cir KX € Symbol representing 
1- Double 3-Comp’t., rd Spigot Jig, XX mali Feed to 
y EXX ) petagee- 
7 ee 4 | 4 2- 15"x 26” Gates Rolls, 
Water only 75 R.P.M.(1 for Reserve) 
| | 
} ' 4- 3'x 6' Dewatering 


Feed Tanks. 


| ' 

| 4- 5 Huntington Mills, 

| 72 R.P.M., 20 Mesh, 
Diagonal Steel Screens, 
(1 for Reserve.) 


1- Bucket, Elevator, 
Belt 14’ x 90; 10 Ply. 
Buckets 12x 7,” 16"¢ 








1- Coarse Sand Trap 
with Hydraulic Water 
Spigot sent to Fine Jig. 













- V Settling Tank, 4%4' x 56’ 


- No. 3 Wilfley Tables 


- No, 3 Wilfley Tables 


- V Settling Tank, 414 x 44 
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In Mexico, on the other hand, where the 
ores in general contain relatively large 
silver values, amalgamation is rarely 
practiced in conjunction with cyaniding, 
and at most plants in Mexico crushing is 
now done in cyanide solution. 

Until about five years ago, slime in connec- 
tion with cyaniding was as undesirable as is 
still the case in strictly concentrating ores. 
About this time, however, the El Oro Min- 
ing and Railway Company began exten- 
sive experiments’ looking to an improve- 
ment over the low extractions from leach- 
ing battery sands, and demonstrated con-’ 
clusively that a large portion of the gold 
of these sands was silica incased, and 
was not released for dissolution by cyanid- 
ing until the ore was ground to approx- 
imately 150 mesh. These experiments also 
showed that by fine grinding, not only 
was the extraction increased, but the 
period of treatment shortened. 

El Oro was the pioneer on this continent 
in the use of tube mills on an extensive 
scale for fine grinding in connection with 
the cyaniding process, and from the suc- 
cess at this camp with gold-silver ores, the 
cyaniding of more distinctively silver ores 
was developed at Guanajuato and at 
Pachuca. 

Higher extractions can be made on a 
given ore in the condition of slime than 
as sand, and for this reason wherever the 
gold-silver values of the ore justify the 
extra expense, cost of power, etc., duly 
considered, not only finer grinding, but 
all sliming is usually adopted as the proc- 
ess giving maximum profit. 

THis is the process at most of the plants 
of El Oro and Pachuca; it is also the 
process contemplated for a large plant 
now being figured on at Guanajuato. In 
the United States, the Montana-Tonopah 
and the recently constructed Goldfield 
Consolidated are on this all sliming basis 
of treatment, and at the Homestake Min- 
ing Company’s large plants treating both 
sand and slimes, regrinding of the coarser 
of the sands now being leached, has been 
decided upon, necessitating additions to 
the slime plant. 

In the matter of concentration before 
cyaniding, much variation in practice is 
found. Some plants cyanide direct with- 
out removal of sulphides, experience with 
their ore leading them to decide that 
though a slightly higher percentage re- 
covery of the gold and silver in the 
concentrates might be obtained by their 
removal and separate treatment by smelt- 
ing or cyaniding with stronger solutions, 
finer grinding and longer treatment, yet 
in commercial results it was more profit- 
able to adopt the simpler treatment sys- 
tem with the slightly lower recovery of 
the metals in the sulphides. 

Some plants, on the other hand, con- 
centrate the battery discharge, either 


1The Cyaniding of Ore at El Oro,” 
I. M. M., Oct., 1904. 


Trans. 
“Fine Grinding of Ore 


by Tube Mills and Cyaniding at El Oro, Mex- 
E., Vol. 37, pp. 3-55 


ico,” Trans. A. T. M. 
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0.18 
0.26 

38 
0.51 


0.48 


0 
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25 
20 
12 
9 
2 
32 


1- 2'x 4'Clarifying Box for Wilfley Tailings. 
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9.1 
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27 
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6 
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17 
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Through 200 mesh. 
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On 150 mesh. 
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3- V Settling Tanks, 
each 334 x 20; Clear 
Giser Water Water Overfiows. 


Clear Water 


Unfinished Wilfley 
or Vanner Tailings. 


-—— Slimes. 


Dimensions. 
20 ‘x 36 
20" Xx 36 
20' ‘x 36 
20° x 36 
20" x 36 
20"x 36 
20"'x 36 
20" fs 36" 
24"x 36 


20 ‘x 36 
20° x 36 
20"x 36 
24"x 36 
24"x 36 
24"x 36 
24"x 36! 
23° x 36" 
Capacity 600 Tons per 24 Hours. 
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Concentrates 


. 


____. ital 











= Slimes Overflow to Slime Tank as shown. 
o 1- 2’x 4’Sand Trap. . 
1- V Settling Tank, 3%4 x 64' for Wilfley 
Head Slimes, Clear Water Overflow, 
1- V Distributing Tank, 3’x 64’ for Wilfley 
o lst Treatment Tailings, No Overflow. . 
S 6- No. 5 Wilfley Tables. [5 
Note:- The Head Water of these Tables, if Slimr. can Th 
| be run to Elevator for Thickening and - 
1] Vanner Treatment. 5 
1| 6- Frue Vanners, (3- 4'and 3- 6’) 
it 
a | tS _. Clear Water 
| a i wn ——+ Clear Water 
! 
el - Bucket Elevator, Belt 12x 50, 10 Ply, Fie 
| 1} Buckets 10"x 6," 16 Centers, Final Wilfley 
| a Tailings 
ic | 
| 
at - V Settling Tanks, each 3% x 50; 
. Clear Water Overfiows. 
¥ s- 6’ Frue Vanners Retreating Upper 
eC Vanners. Tailings. 
| 
| < 
= * 
| 3 Clear Water Clear Water 
ibe Final Vauner Tailings 
|< JIG SCREEN DATA 
i= Direct Treatment 
i Jig Size R.P.M Screen Mesh. 
Oversize 165 5 mm. oO Hole 
15-10 mm. 172 3mm. 0 Hole 
10- 6 mm. 210 6 Mesh 18 Wire 
6- 3mm. 225 8 Mesh 16 Wire 
lst Spigot 240 6 Mesh 18 Wire 
9. ee on (1 & 2) 8 Mesh 15 Wire 
2nd Spigot 230 ( 3 ) 3mm. o Hole 
. . : ~— (1 & 2)10 Mesh 22 Wire 
i 8 7 * 
nd Gpiget are ( 3 ) 3mm.o Hole 
; Regrinding 
= Oversize 3mm. 8 Mesh 18 Wire 
= Ist Spigot 6 Mesh 18 Wire 
: —s (1 & 2) 8 Mesh 18 Wire 
ical 2nd Spigot ( 3 ) 3mm.o Hole 
i le sas (1 & 2)10 Mesh 22 Wire 
3rd Spigot 245 ( 3 ) 3mm.o Hole 
. ae ‘ (1 & 2)12 Mesh 22 Wire 
ith Spigot 245 . ao ae mm. oO Hole 
Note:- Concentrate Travel is not shown. 
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Silver Lake Tramway Receiving Bir. 
” 
Ore crushed at Mine to 24% Size. 











2- Colo, Iron Works, 4x 24 Crushers, 280 R.P.M, 
Ore crushed to 1 Size. 


20’ Belt Conveyer, 320 Ft. per Min, 






1. 48'x 2, 15 mm. Trommel, Slope 154" per Ft., 17 RPM, 
1- Bucket Elevator. 37’Ct'rs., 302 Ft. per Min, 
Buckets 12x 7,"Spaced 20 Ct'rs. 


1. F.M, Davis Rolls 16’x 36, 100 R.P.M, 










18’ Belt Converer, 230 Ft. per Min, 


Silver Lake Mill Ore Bin, 600 Tons Capacity 


1- Plunger Feeder Stroke 5, 300 Tons per 24 Hours 


Mill Feed 
Screen Size Wt. 
15- 9 mm. 22 
9- 6 mm. 30 
6- 4 mm. ll 
1. 24% mm. 4 
through 23g mma. 23 







2- Vezin Samplers, ¥.4 Cut, 20 R.P.M. 







1- Bucket Elevator, o4' Ct’rs., 200 Ft. per Min. 
o oe " 
Buckets 14 x 7, Spaced 24 Ct'rs 
1- F.M, Davis 16 ‘x 36’ Rolls, 100 R.P.M, 

























2-42 x6, 9mm. Trommels, $1 ype 80 per Ft, 17 RLY M. 


1- Shovel De-watering Wheel, 12 R.P.M 


1- Double 2-Compartment 15/ 9 min. Hartz Jig, : 
Feed 210 Tons in 24 Hours, 160 R.P.M. ’ 
Sieve Dimensions 191," 2'74" 


Bieve. Stroke. Product. Where. 
1-Comp't. 8 Mesh 18 Wire 13," II Class Side 
a & $ ° 10 + 13, 11 Class Side & Hut¢h 








2. 10's 6, 6 mm. Trommels. Slope 3 ner Ft., 17 R.P.M. 





1- Double 3-Compartment 9 / 6 mm. Hartz Jig, 
Feed 92 Tons in 24 Hours. 167 R.V.M. 
Sieve Dimensions 191;"x 2'74"" 


Sieve. Stroke. Product, Where. 
1-Comp't. 4 Mesh 12 Wire 1% 1 Class Side & Hutch)! 
a + Bo“ 10 « 4%, T* Huteh |! 
3- 3 + 10 «& 1% WW ¢ y 


2.42'x6, 4mm. Trommels, Slope 3(’ per Ft., 17 RPM. 





2- Double 3-Compartment 6 /4 mm. Hartz Jigs, 
Feed 74 Tons in 24 Hours, 210 R.P.M. ; 





Sieve Dimensions 191,"x 2/74; ' ly 
Sieve. Stroke. Product. Where 
1-Comp’t. 4 Mesh 12 Wire \%" I Clase Hute) | 
2 «4 6 mm, Round Hole % Wo ‘ : 
' 
6mm * ‘ % ul 








— P< P~ tiw Nh 


1- Bucket Elevator, 56 Ct’rs., 350 Ft, per Min. iy] \ces | : 
Buckets 14x 7,’Spaced 20 Ct'rs a | Oo | ' 
i 





4-42" 6,’ 2 mm, Trommels, Slope 34’ per Ft., 17 R.PLM. 







2- Double 3-Compartment 4/ 244 mm. Hartz Jigs, i 
Feed 75 Tons in 24 Hours. 230 R.P.M. { 








i 
a ee 
' 


Sieve Dimensions 1914"x 2'74," oan B aT ] . 
‘ I ee 
Sieve. Stroke. Product. Where. {| 7 | 
1- Compt, 4mm. Rou ol a" lass ch fs 
- am oo Rov nd Hole %, I Clas Hutel ite ro 
2 m + a 1 « ; + , 
3. + 4mm + * Bg i a 
3- Shovel De-watering Wheels. 12 R.P.M. aA : 
; ee lowe a 
3. F.M. Davis 14''x 27" Rolls, 105 R.P.M. iret 
y 
t 


4- Hydraulic Classifiers. Richard's Vortices. 


Ast Spigot 2ud Spigot 3rd Spigot 


Tons per 24 Hours ” 35 22 i 
Mesh. Wt. Mesh. Wt.’o Mesh. Wt.‘ |! 
Seine ties on 20 45. on 40 50, on 100 32. we } 
on 40 42. thro. 40 79, thro, 100 6s, 11 ' Y 
| vy 


thro. 40 10, : 


¥ 
—_> 
' 


eo 


- Double 4-Compartment 24 mm, Ist Spigot Hartz Jigs, 
Feed 9 Tons in 24 Hours. 248 R.P,M. 
Sieve Dimensions 1914"x 2'71," 


¢ 








a SEK A a 
4 
< >- 3 


Ss 





: | 
4 bieve. Stroke. Product. Where. JY 
1-Comp't. 8 Mesh 18 Wire %" I Class Hutch ' 
2. « 8 « 18 « \% Ws « “ 1 <4 
3- 8“ 18 %” OT I 
4- «6 6 « WF ue" ul | a <7 ~— 
1- Spigot Classifier. ' €-< 
1- Double 4-Compartment 2nd. Spigot Hartz Jig, | | 
Feed 26 Tons in 24 Hours. 258 R.P.M i! 
Sieve Dimensions 191" x 2'744"" i. 
7 Sieve. Stroke. Product. Where. |i y 
1-Comp't. 12 Mesh 20 Wire %" IT Class Hutch || 
a « we 2 « %" Wu « “ |) 
8. IZ is 200 %” Wl : tbe 
= 10° 19 « 34" 1 « (r~ 
1- Chilian Mill Feed Settling Tank 


i) 


- 6'Chilian Mills, $8 R.P.M., Rolled Slut Screens 
9 Mesh 17 Wire 
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sands only, or sands and slimes, and stil 
others, with higher-grade, more refrac- 
tory sulphides; find it profitable to go into 
the matter still further and concentrate 
also the slime resulting from tube mill 
grinding of the concentrated battery 
sands. 


CYANIDING EQUIPMENT 


The modern cyanide plant on an all- 
sliming basis usually starts off with gy- 
ratory or jaw crushers, followed by 
stamps crushing in solution. The battery 
discharge is classified into slimes for fur- 
ther treatment and sands for regrinding, 
either by cones, or in the more recent 
plants by mechanical classifiers. The sand 
thus delivered is thickened for regrinding 
in tube mills. 

The tube mills themselves are usually of 
the trunnion type, or trunnion bearing at 
the feed end, with tire on roller supports 
at discharge end, thus permitting a large 
discharge throat into which can be shov- 
eled pebbles or mine ore for similar pur- 
pose. They use a reverse worm in feed- 
ing, coupled with a baffle plate of the Neal 
type in discharge. The lining is usually 
of the El Oro ribbed type. The usual 
trunnion feed has been a fixed pipe with 
stuffing box, but of late at many plants 
a smaller curved pipe has been used, 
which fits loosely into a round hole of 
larger diameter in the vertical plate cov- 
ering of the feed end. Through this the 
feed is projected as a jet into the mill. 

The final slime is then agitated, either 
by revolving arms in round tanks of mod- 
erate depth with or without the aid of 
centrifugal pumps, or more recently by 
tall Pachuca tanks. These latter employ 
a central tube for agitating by the air- 
lift principle. They were originally de- 
signed in New Zealand and have within 
the last year or two been adopted by 
many of the newer plants. 

For filtering the treated slime, either 
with or without previous washing by de- 
cantation, vacuum filters, pressure filters, 
or filter presses are used. Of the vacuum 
filters the type most largely used is the 
Butters or Moore; of the pressure filters, 
the Burt; and of filter presses, the one 
principally used is the Merrill sluicing-dis- 
charge type. The initial and the largest 
Merrill filter-press installation is at Lead, 
S D., where twenty-six 96-frame presses 
handle 1,500 tons per day of Homestake 
slime. This is a rather crystalline slime 
and enables a porous cake to be made 
with frames of 4 in. thickness. 

It was not thought that slime of floccu- 
lent character could be ‘satisfactorily fil- 
tered and washed in such a press as a 
commercial proposition, but within the 
past year experiments have shown it en- 
tirely feasible to fill the frame only about 
80 per cent. full, leaving a thin centet 
parting through which washing can pro- 
ceed both ways through the cake. This 
is the system employed at Silver Peak, 
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% 
ro. 100 - 85% 
thro, 100 - 100% 
Wt. 


Wt.% Mesn. 


5 
III - Spit 


thro 100. 100 
Aver. Operating H.P. 
24 
26 
5 


36. on 80 
4. 
20. 


Tank ) 16 Tons per 24 Hours 


1. 
0 99 
on 100 - 1 
th 
- Spitz 
2 
1 
99 


42 
Mesh. Wt.% Mesh. Wt. % 
Overflow 
Mesh. Wt.% 
on 150 
thro, 15 
. 
H.P. 
50 
50 


It 


nd Spigot 
on 40 
on 80 
thro, 80 
4 = { { 
1 
Mesh. 
on 150 


9, 
2 
thro, 150 


12- 18 Oz. Canvas Tables, width 1114, length 12. 


4 Hrs, 
10- 18 Oz, Canvas Tables, width 1144, length 17. 


52. 
- 260 
12- 18 Oz. Canvas Tables, width 1114, length 19. 
II Class 
R 
42 
Depth. 
ve 
26" 
26" 
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2 
o 
2 


5. 
67. 
Two 246 
Five 260 
No. 
Table Sands. 
-Table Head Water. 
-—--I Clase Concentrates. 


5 
95 
per Min, to Waste 


Wt. 
18 
Cones 

246 
Wt. % 


9 


N 
1 
1 
Line Notation. 


9. 
___ Mill Feed both Original & Secondary 


—_— -——Table Middlings 


les, width 113g, length 17. 


1st Spigot 
44 
we 
56. 
26. 
18, 


Mesh. 
on 40 
4th Spigot 


I - Spitz 
24 
I Clase 
4 

24 
14’ 
16' 
1 


on 150 


thro, 150 


Mesh. 
on 80 
Width 


on 80 


thro. 80 


Overflow 14 Tons per 


Spigots 16 Tons per 
Mesh. 
on 150 


thro. 150 
Overflow 14 Tons, Volume 260 Gals. per Min. 


1- 30Gal., 76 Lift Latta & Martin Pneumatic 
Concentrate Bins 


” 


Slope 134 "per Ft. 


Slope 8 "per Ft 
with Steam Coils in Bottom, 
For 
Coarse Crushing Plant 


Mineral Slime Settling Tanks 


Length 
35 


Steam Coils in Bottom: 


Slope 1 "per Ft 


Screen Size i 
Wilfey Tables, R.P u.{ 


4th Spigot ( Round 
Sereen Size { 


Settling Tanks 
A&A 

Jo 

9. 

To 


Wilfey Tables, R.P.M. 
- Canvas Redress Settlin 

Wilfley Tables, R.P.M.. 
Screen Size { 

Displacement Pump 


1. Chilian Mill Feed Overflow Settling Tank. 

2. Hydraulic Classifiers, Richard's Vortices 

Settling Tanks 8 & S. Spigots 2 Tons per 24 Hours. 
Slt it 
Crushing Plant, Capacity 450 Tons per 24 Hours. 
Concentrating Plant. Capacity 800 Tons per 24 Hours. 


4- Slime Tanks, Capacity each 18 Tons. 


Joint Fine Crushing Plant 


Jigs, Elevators and 


1- Automatic Tailings Sampler 
Coarse Rolls. 


Overflow Water, 230 Gal. 
Tables, Vanners and 


Chilian Mills and 
Fine Rolls 


12- 18 Oz, Canvas Tab 
Tons Capacity each 


Tons per 24 Hours 

& Spitzkasten I, II & I 
Tons per 24 Hours. 

6- Vanners, 192 R.P.M, 
No. Bins 
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using 3-in. frames, and will also be em- 
ployed for a certain class of slime at the 
new Esperanza plant at El Oro. The 
standard 4-in. Merrill frame will be used, 
however, for the reground-sand slime. 

For precipitation, zinc shavings is still 
the usual method, returning short zinc to 
the boxes and omitting acid treatment. 
Precipitation by zinc dust is, however, 
gaining in favor, and whenever acid treat- 
ment of the zinc-dust precipitate can be 
dispensed with, its use will show an econ- 
omy over the shaving method both in 
labor and in supplies. 

For the average cyaniding ores, say, of 
Nevada, and particularly Mexico, the 
amount of gold and silver present in the 
ore and therefore in the pregnant solu- 
tion is sufficient to insure a low ratio of 
zinc consumption to bullion, say not over 
4:1, and in such case the cakes of pre- 
cipitate from the press can be melted di- 
rect without the above-mentioned acid 
treatment. 


WATER CONCENTRATION GROUP 


In point of tonnage handled and value 
of product, the treatment processes of this 
group are in this country more impor- 
tant than all others combined—exclusive 
of smelting. All methods of water con- 
centration are based on differences in 
specific gravity, and as extremely finely 
divided material or slime—200 mesh and 
finer—does not in treatment respond as 
readily to this difference as coarser and 
more granular particles, it follows as a 
fundamental principle in water concen- 
tration that the less the particles of min- 
erals are crushed beyond the size neces- 
sary to effect their complete releasement 
from the gangue or from themselves— 
where two or more minerals are present 
requiring separation—the better is the 
condition of the ore for recovery by the 
concentrating machinery of the process. 

This being the principle adhered to by 
all well designed, water-concentration 
plants, it follows that wide differences in 
details of treatment result, this being due 
to the diversity of mineralization in the 
concentrating ores. The accompanying 
flow sheets and tabulations give details of 
treatment and the results at a number of 
typical water-concentration plants, repre- 
senting the various districts and ore types. 

Perhaps the extremes of practice in this 
respect may be found in comparing, say, 
the Mace concentrating mills of Wallace 
or the Bunker Hill & Sullivan at Kellogg, 
Ida., separating silver-bearing galena from 
a silicious and feldspathic gangue, with, 
say, the Boston Consolidated at Garfield, 
Utah, separating copper and iron sul- 
phides from a porphyry gangue. 

At the former mills, after preliminary 
crushing with breakers and coarse rolls, 
concentration begins, with jigging at 
about 1'%4-in. size, and tailings are made 
for discard at this size. This is good 


metallurgical practice under the condi- 
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tions and is possible because of the coarse 
character of the mineralization, coarse 
crushing liberating both coarse mineral 
and coarse gangue. 

At the latter plant the cupriferous sul- 
phides are finely disseminated throughout 
the gangue, few particles being over 1 
mm. in size, and as a consequence no at- 
tempt at concentration is made until the 
ore has been crushed to pass a screen of 
20 to 30 mesh. 


(To be continued.) 


Notes on the Effect of Earthquakes 
on Deep Underground Water 
Circulation 





By W. H. YEANDLE* 





A small note stating that earthquake 
shocks frequently jar the mine workings 
in Oaxaca, which was recently published 
in one of our technical journals, attracted 
my attention. Although I have resided in 
Oaxaca over four years, I had never noted 
any effect from the frequent earthquakes. 
To the contrary, in November of last year 
I was underground in the Rosario mine at 
Taviche, Oxaca, during a rather hard 
shake and on coming out to the surface I 
found the top crew excited over the ex- 
tent of the movement, which according 
to their version was sufficient to cause 
the galvanized-iron roofs to rattle and the 
stacks to sway alarmingly. I had felt 
nothing and inquiry among the under- 
ground men failed to find one who had 
even noted the shock. 

I have been told repeatedly, however, by 
trustworthy men that the earthquakes af- 
fected the flow of water in the mines in 
this state. As a result I resolved to 
watch for such action. 

On July 25, it was decided to determine 
the exact amount of water entering the 
mine per 24 hours, and to collect data on 
the power required to operate the pumps; 
this involved an evaporative test on the 
boilers, during which the temperature of 
the mine water was taken, same being 
used for steam purposes. That these data 
should have been taken just at this time 
was purely accidental. 

At about 4 a.m., July 29, an earthquake 
occurred the duration of which I esti- 
mate to have been about 45 sec. After 5 
hours and 30 min. the customary second 
shock came: This lasted about 20 sec. 
Inquiry brought out that neither shock 
was felt underground, nor did a careful 
examination of the mine workings lead 
to the discovery of any effect that could 
be attributed to this cause. There can be 
no doubt, however, that these shocks and 
subsequent ones affected to a marked ex- 
tent the flow of water in the mine. 





*Engineer and superintendent, Mina Ro- 


sario, Ocotlan, Oaxaca, Mex. 
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MEASUREMENTS OF FLow oF WATER 


The pumping facilities at the Rosario 
exceed the capacity required, and the 
pumps in consequence are run at stated in- 
tervals. One of these intervals is at 6 a.m. 
On the morning of the shock the sumps 
were found overflowed to a marked ex- 
tent, and note was taken of the increase 
of the water. On the following day my 
attention was called, by drillmen making a 
practice of bathing in the settling sump, 
to the fact that the water seemed warmer. 
1 then began taking the temperature of 
the water several times daily. The quan- 
tity of the water was found in the follow- 
ing instances by multiplying the plunger 
displacement, by strokes per minute, by 
time pump was run, allowance being made 
for irregularities in starting, so that there 
can be no question as to comparative ac- 
curacy of amounts of water. The accom- 
panying table presents the results of my 
observations covering a period of 10 days. 








FLOW DURING EARTHQUAKE PERIOD. 


Rate of Flow Increase Over 





Date. per 24 Hours. Normal. 
July 15.. 38,000 gal. normal 76 deg. F. 
July 29.. 41,000 gal. 3,000 gal. (?) 
July 29..| 56,000 gal. 18,000 gal. (?) 
July 30. -| 60,000 gal. 22,000 gal. 84 deg. F. 
July 30.. 64,000 gal. 26,000 gal. 84 deg. F. 


Next hard shock occurred at 9 p.m., July 30. 


July 31..| 52,000 gal. | 14,000 gal. 84 deg. F. 
July 31.. 52,000 gal. 14,000 gal. 80 deg. F. 
Aug. 1...| 59,600gal. |21,600gal. 79 deg. F. 


Next hard shock occurred at 7 a.m., Aug. 1. 


Aug. 1...| 55,000gal. | 17,000gal. 81 deg. F. 
Aug. 2...| 50,000gal. | 12,000 gal. 80 deg. F. 
Aug. 2...| 60,500gal. | 22,500 gal. 77 deg. F. 


It is quite probable that another shock oc- 
curred in this interval and was not noted, as 
about 20 shocks of varying intensity were noted 
during six days recorded. 


Aug. 3...| 55,000gal. {17,000 gal. 77 deg. F. 
Aug. 4...| 53,000gal. | 15,000 gal. 76 deg. F. 


From Aug. 4 to Aug. 15 water has varied 
from 45,000 to 50,000 gal. 


-_- 


It is to be regretted that owing to lack 
of facilities, no account can be given of 
the chemical characteristics of the water 
during this period. The ordinary mine wa- 
ter carries considerable iron and sulphuric 
acid, and when allowed to stand the odor 
of sulphureted hydrogen is _ notable. 
The water during and after the shakes 
seemed to be more acid and the sul- 
phureted hydrogen more noticeable. 

Careful search was made to find if the 
sources (springs in lower level) of the 
water had increased in number or changed 
in location, but it was found that no 
change had occurred, the old sources sim- 
ply giving forth more water. 

The earthquake here mentioned is the 
same as felt in Mexico, D. F., and that 
caused so great damage at Acapulco and 
Chilpancingo, Guerrero, so that its center 
must have been some hundreds of miles 
from this district. 

Beyond the increase in the fuel bills due 
to increased pumping no damage or in- 
convenience whatsoever was experienced 
here; not so much as a fall of loose rock 
in the stopes of a very loose vein. 
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The property, which is owned by the 
Many Peaks Copper Mining Company, 
Ltd., but is being worked by the Mt. 
Morgan Gold Company under 
lease, is situated 25 miles south-southwest 
of Miriam Vale, a railway station on the 
Queensland Government North Coast 
Railway. A very rough track leads from 
Miriam Vale over the Many Peaks range 
to the mine, and during the initial stages 
of the development of the property all 


Mining 


stores and supplies either came over this 
track, by horse and bullock teams, or ! 
the longer but fi - road up the B 
river fri tow! 

shores nat 


har! 


UNNEL ENTRANCI 


the surrounding although 
tremely rough, is well timbered and there 
is a plentiful supply of iron bark and other 


hardwood 


country, ex- 


timbers for mining purposes, 
while at a little distarice from the railway 
there is a big forest of pine which it is 
proposed to open up to supply soft wood 
not only for building construction at the 
mine but for the district surrounding 
Gladstone. The official name of the town- 
ship in which the mine is situated is Nan- 


andu, but is more commonly known as 
Many Peaks. 











Tue DiIstTRIct 


Upon the Mt. Morgan Company taking 
control of the property toward the end 























*Consulting mining engineer, 82 Pitt street, 
Sydney, N. S. W. 
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The Many Peaks Copper Mine, Queenslan 


Worked by the Mt. Morgan Gold Mining Company; Low-grade 
Silicious Ore; Used at Mt. Morgan as Flux in Pyritic Smelting 


WILSON#* 


BOWIE 


of 1906, the government decided to con- 
nect the mine with the railway system of 
the state as the company had stated that 
they would haul 80,000 tons per year from 


Many Peaks to its smelteries at Mt. 
Morgan. The Boyne Valley Railway was 


started in 1908 and it is expected to be 
open for traffic to the mine early in I9gI0. 
Instead of connecting with the railway at 
Miriam Vale the new line will follow the 
valley of the Boyne river for the greater 


the wav, and, although this means 
arly uble the 

ine, route avoids the ex- 
rough ny Peaks range of 
wi Id | ssitated 

S s. The 
labl for 


Pe ers 


Mes : _ 


H OFFICE AT THE RIGHT 


closer settlement the fertile banks of the 
Boyne river and thus assist in the open- 
ing up of the district. This railway will 
open up a district which has been proved 
to carry mineral, chiefly copper, over a 
large area, but the development of these 
deposits has been delayed owing to lack 
of transportation to the coast. There are, 
or have been, mining camps at Glassford 
Creek, Mt. Hector and Cannindah, where 
the mining and smelting of copper ore 
have been in progress but without success, 
largely, it is claimed, through the excessive 
freight charges. The only mine at present 
being actively developed in the district is 
the Many Peaks, where work is being ac- 
tively pushed ahead to enable a large daily 
tonnage to be extracted from its enormous 


deposits as soon as the railway arrives. 
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CHARACTER OF THE PROPERTY 


The mine was discovered by Messrs. 
Bailey & Lynch, who located the outcrop 
and did a little work in trenching and 
sinking pits. In 1898 they sold their pro- 
specting claim to a small syndicate, called 
the Many Peaks Prospecting Syndicate, 
composed chiefly of young mining engi- 
neers employed at Mt. Morgan. After se 
curing two prospecting areas of 160 acres 
each this syndicate immediately started to 
exploit the property. 

The outcrop strikes roughly north and 
south and across a steep spur which runs 
down to the Boyne river and has Decep- 
tion creek upon its northern side and a 
small unnamed creek to the south. The 
highest point in these prospecting areas is 
700 ft. above the bed of Deception creek 
and the outcrop of the lode lies just below 
this level. The outcrop consists of iron- 
stone and gossans and can be traced on 
the surface over a considerable distance. 
In several places it is characterized by the 
occurrence of big masses of ironstone. 
Most of the outcrop was either barren or 
only low in value. 

The outcrop lying, as it does, upon th« 
top of a steep spur, lends itself to pros- 
pecting by means of adits. The first work 
started by the syndicate was the driving 
of a tunnel on the eastern side of the de- 
posit to cut the orebody at a depth of 
150 ft. The lode was cut at 110 ft. from 
the mouth of the tunnel but was a great 
disappointment as it was found to be still 
oxidized. It showed quite a width of oxi 
dized material and, that the original mate 
rial had been heavily mineralized was in- 
dicated by the existence of huge vugs, 
some of them almost large enough to be 
called caves, but the fact that the mate- 
rial carried only a low copper content 
instead of the rich secondary ores ex- 
pected was disheartening. After 
driving some distance both north and 
south along the lode and connecting the 
workings with the surface by a raise, to 
improve the ventilation, a winze was sunk 
in the orebody. This passed through a 
couple of caves and entered the sulphide 
zone at a depth of 30 ft. and continued 
for 70 ft. in an ore composed of a dense 
At a depth 
60 ft. a crosscut was driven west, proving 
the lodé to be at this point at least go ft. 
wide. The ore exposed in the winze and 
crosscut consisted of the same dense mi- 
cro-crystalline iron pyrites and averaged 
about 2% per cent. copper but did not 
carry more than about 5 per cent. silica. 

The No. 2 workings were started about! 


very 


fine-grained marcasite. of 
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1000 ft. to the south at a point where a 
steep gulley, running into the spur, al- 
lowed a tunnel to be driven along the 
strike of the lode about 300 ft. below the 
highest point of the outcrop. In all about 
67o ft. of driving and crosscutting was 
done here with rather satisfactory results. 
At a point 300 ft. in from the mouth af 
the tunnel a crosscut showed 75 ft. of 
ore. At 200 ft. a winze was sunk 40 ft. 
in ore and from the bottom a crosscut 
showed 40 ft. of ore of a dense pyritic 
nature carrying about an average of 5 
per cent. copper and about the same per- 
centage of silica. As this was considered 
payable, and as no payable copper ore had 
been previously reported in the district, 
in July, 1909, application was made to the 
government for the conversion of one of 
the prospecting areas into a “reward 
claim” of 160 acres; this was granted. 


REWARD CLAIMS IN QUEENSLAND 


The great advantage in possessing a 
reward claim is that whereas a mineral 
lease requires the employment of one man 
for every 10 acres to fulfil the labor con- 
ditions, and failure to employ this number, 
without having first obtained exemption 
from the minister of mines, which ex- 
emption has to be renewed every six 
months and is hard to obtain after the 
first application, makes the lease liable to 
forfeiture and jumping, a reward claim 
is fully manned by one man. These re- 
ward claims are only granted to the first 
discoverers of payable mineral in a district 
and the mining warden has to visit the 
locality and satisfy himself that payable 
mineral has been discovered before he 
recommends the registration of the 
claim. 

To prospect the northern end of the 
orebody, located in the No. 1 workings, a 
tunnel was started at a greater depth in 
a gulley on the eastern side of the spur 
so as to cut the deposit at a depth of 370 
ft. The lode was intersected 480 ft. from 
the mouth of the tunnel but after driv- 
ing 12 ft. in dense pyritic ore of low 
grade an intrusive dike was met and the 
tunnel stopped. A drive was then driven 
along the western edge of the orebody 
for 260 ft. south, which brought it be- 
neath the winze sunk below the No. 1 
workings. Crosscuts from this drive at 
60 ft. and the end showed 4o ft. and 70 
fi. respectively of dense pyritic ore, but the 
copper content only averaged about 2 per 
cent. while the silica ran a little higher. 


History OF THE COMPANY 


In 1903 between £4000 and £5000 having 
been spent in prospecting work, 2050 ft. 
of driving and 370 ft. of raising and 
sinking and it being estimated that fully 
300,000 tons of sulphide ore averaging 
2% per cent. copper had been proved, an 
attempt was made to form a company with 
a capital of £25,000 to mine the ore and 
extract the copper by the natural cementa- 
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tion process or leaching so successfully 
used at Rio Tinto, Spain, to extract the 
copper from an ore almost _ identical, 
both chemically and physically, with the 
Many Peaks ore. The proposed process 
being new to Australia and the metal 
markets being depressed, the attempted 
flotation was a failure and had to be with- 
drawn. 

Shortness of funds necessitated the 
temporary suspension of prospecting work 
and three mineral leases, that had been 
taken up to the north and south of the 
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BOYNE VALLEY RAILROAD, QUEENSLAND 


reward claim, had to be abandoned 
through inability to comply with the labor 
conditions. These leases were afterward 
taken up by the Queensland Copper Com- 
pany, a London company owning and 
working the Mt. Perry copper mine, and 
are still held by them. The reward claim 
was continuously manned and the work- 
ings kept in order and a little work done. 


GEOLOGY OF THE DEPOSIT 


The non-existence of rich secondary 
ores is perhaps explained by the nature 
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of the inclosing country rocks. These, al- 
though they have not, as far as I know, 
been carefully examined microscopically, 
consist of altered sedimentary rocks and 
are much shattered and of an open nae 
ture. They have not allowed the copper- 
bearing solutions, resulting from the ox- 
idation of the lode capping, to concentrate 
in the lower portion of the lode but have 
allowed their dispersion over a large 
area. This is well illustrated in the old 
No. 1 tunnel where the country rock, for 
some distance before the leached lode 
was reached, carried a low percentage of 
copper distributed, as carbonate and oxide, 
along the many joint faces. This wide 
distribution of the secondary copper has 
prevented the formation of rich bodies 
of secondary ore. Another interesting 
feature about the Many Peaks deposit is 
that in several places, where ore was 
expected, only boulders of pyritic ore have 
been exposed, surrounded by shattered 
country. An explanation of this may be 
that the boulders are the remains of the 
once solid orebody which has oxidized 
in this form, leaving kernels of ore to rep- 
resent the disappearing orebody. If this is 
so it is only natural to find the boulders 
surrounded by crushed or shattered coun- 
try rock, as such a basic ore as this could 
not leave a silicious skeleton strong enough 
to support the walls. 

The genesis of the deposit is not at 
present clear and before any theory cas 
be advanced more knowledge is required 
about its behavior in the lower levels. 
The orebody appears to belong to the 
class of replacements but the action has 
been very complete and the junction be- 
tween ore and country in most places is 
clearly marked. Limestone outcrops on 
the western side of the deposit but so far 
has not been proved to have any influence 
upon the formation of the orebody. 


ACQUISITION OF PROPERTY BY MT. MorGaANn 
CoMPANY 


In 1906 the Mt. Morgan Gold Mining 
Company, Ltd., which was searching for 
a suitable flux for its silicious copper 
gold ores, approached the Many Peaks 
Syndicate and an agreement was event- 
ually signed in November of that year 
by which the Many Peaks Syndicate sold 
to the Mt. Morgan company the exclusive 
right of mining upon the reward claim in 
consideration of the payment of a royalty 
of 2s. 6d. per ton on all ore treated by 
the Mt. Morgan company. This agree- 
ment cannot be terminated by the Many 
Peaks Syndicate but the Mt. Morgan com- 
pany, which is bound to mine or pay 
for a minimum quantity of 25,000 tons per 
year, can do so by giving six months’ 
notice. 

The Mt. Morgan company took over the 
working of the reward claim in Décember, 
1906, and also took up, in its own name, 
a mineral lease for the construction of 
‘a tram line and the erection of ore bins, 
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etc., water rights along Deception creek, 
and homestead areas for the erection of 
offices, stores, etc. After a survey 
of the underground workings and surface 
features had been made, it was decided 
to attack the deposit from the northern 
end of the reward claim, as the rugged 
nature of the country at the southern 
end, where the richest ore had been ex- 
posed, made it practically impossible to 
construct a line to connect with the pro- 
posed terminus of the government rail- 
way. A large working tunnel, upon the 
470-ft. level, is now being driven from a 
gulley near the northern end of the re- 
ward claim on a bearing nearly due south. 
This tunnel, 7 ft. high and with an 
8-ft. cap, will act as the main entry of 
the mine, and is driven for the greater 
part of its length in the country upon the 
eastern side of the orebody. 


PLAN OF OPERATIONS 


The general scheme, originally laid out, 
for mining the orebody is as follows: 
Upon the 470-ft. level a main ore way 
to be driven clear of the orebodies and 
to be kept as nearly as possible 50 ft. 
away; turnouts, on a radius of 70 ft., as it 
is proposed to haul the ore from this level 
with electric locomotives and side-dump- 
ing ore cars, to be spaced every 200 ft. 
and to connect with the drive along the 
ore channel above which mining will be 
carried on. This scheme of a double 
drive upon this level was adopted because 
it was recognized that this main tunnel, 
being the only exit for ore, should be 
‘protected against accident as carefully as 
if it was the main shaft of a mine. If 
only the one drive, along the orebody, 
had been relied upon, then when mining 
had advanced and it was necessary to 
fill large areas of depleted stopes im- 
mediately above the drive, there would 
always be present the danger of an ac- 
cident causing a block and if this occurred 
near the mouth of the drive the whole 
output of the mine would be affected. By 
having the main ore way well in the 
country rock this danger is avoided and 
the working part of the mine is divided 
into sections by the turnouts, in any one 
of which accidents, through squeezes or 
falls of ground, can occur without af- 
fecting the rest of the mine. 

Levels will be opened up along the ore 
channel on the 370-, 270- and 170-ft. levels 
and connected in the usual way by filling 
passes and oreshoots to the levels above 
and below, all ore being eventually passed 
down to the 470-ft. level before it is 
withdrawn from the mine. The passes 
from one level to the other will be placed 
so that they will come one below the other 
and break joint with each other. The 
chute doors will be arranged to deliver 
either into trucks or into the top of the 
pass below as desired. The details of 
the method of mining to be adopted were 
not worked out, but, as the orebody is 
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wide (in one place being at least go ft.), 
the ore hard, and the country on the 
walls promises to be treacherous, it will 
be clearly necessary not to have too 
much ground open at any one time and 
to keep the stopes well filled. With an 
orebody containing such dense pyrites and 
drained by-a main tunnel it will also 
be necessary to take great precautions 
to guard against fire. 


DEVELOPMENT BY Mr. MorGAn CoMPANY 


Since the Mt. Morgan company took 
control of the working of the mine and 
up to May 30 of this year, when it is- 
sued its usual report, 5889 ft. of 
driving, sinking and raising has been 
completed and a careful estimate shows 
the ore actually in sight above the 470- 
ft. level to be 840,000 tons of 2240 lb. Up 
to the present no attempt has been made to 
explore for other orebodies along the 
strike of the lode. The lode at the 470- 
ft. level maintains its size and composition 
and has every appearance of extending 
in depth. 

The ore will be delivered from the 
mine by electric locomotives to the top 
of bins, built beside a siding or extensior 
of the government railway, which will 
deliver directly into the railway trucks 
and be hauled to Mt. Morgan. 

The acquisition of the mining rights 
of this large pyritic copper-bearing ore- 
body is of great value to the Mt. Morgan 
company, as by substituting a copper-bear- 
ing pyritic flux for the barren ironstone 
now in use both the capacity of the 
furnaces and the cost of smelting should 
be materially affected and both in the 
right direction. As the ore contains just 
about sufficient gold to pay the royalty 
it is estimated that the copper contents 
will be sufficient to pay for the mining 
and transport of the ore and a flux for 
the silicious ores will be provided at a 
small profit. 


Transvaal Gold Production 





Gold production in the Transvaal in 
Septemher and the nine months ended 
Sept. 30 was as follows: 


1908. 1909. Changes. 
September, oz.. 587,634 606,385 I. 18,751 
Nine months,oz 6,159,859 5,476,374 I. 315,515 


Nine mos., value$106,654,286 $113,175,981 1.$6,521,695 

The number of mines reporting this year 
in September was 72, having a total of 
9620 stamps in the mills. Of the gold 
reported for the month 585,736 oz. came 
from the Witwatersrand, and 20,649 oz. 
from outside districts. 

Recruiting labor has been slower in re- 
cent months than the losses by expiration 
of time, deaths, etc. It is estimated that 
the present supply of unskilled labor is 
about 80 per cent. of that which could be 
profitably used in the mines. In Septembr, 
3204 Chinamen were still employed in 
the mines. 
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Rhodesian Mining Notes 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


The mining outlook in Rhodesia is ex- 
ceedingly promising. The most talked of 
district at present is the Abercorn, where 
an undoubtedly important discovery has 
recently been made. This is the Shamva, 
on which the Consolidated Goldfields com- 
pany is rumored to have exercised an op- 
tion. The orebody is an auriferous con- 
glomerate. The mode of occurrence of the 
gcld, however, differs in some important 
respects from that of the Witwatersrand, 
and although the conglomerates them- 
selves extend for many miles there is no 
reason for expecting that continuity of 
pay ore which characterizes the Witwa- 
tersrand conglomerates. There is little 
official information regarding the Shamva, 
and indeed only one published report, 
and that by a Mr. Powell, who is stated 
tc be an Australian engineer. 

The Shamva property is situated on a 
hill which rises about 850 ft. above the 
level of the surrounding plain. The side 
of the hill is steep and for this reason the 
lode lends itself very favorably to being 
worked by adits to a depth of about 600 
ft. The lode formation is a fine-grained 
sandstone showing pebbles throughout. 
The dip is nearly vertical. The Shamva 
mine has nearly 4500 ft. on the strike of 
the conglomerate and, the 
Rhodesian mining laws, allowing a com- 
pany which has the outcrop of the lode 
in their property to follow it on the dip 


owing to 


as far as it can be worked, is in a very 


favorable position. How much of the 


strike is auriferous is not yet known. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE SHAMVA MINE 


The following is a summary of results 
so far achieved: 

No. 1 tunnel is the farthest west. It is 
in about 150 ft. and the orebody was 
struck at 80’ ft. For the first 30 ft. the 
value was 21 dwt.; since then no assays 
have been made, but the pannings are 
good. The hight of back above this tun- 
nel is about 75 ft. No. 2 tunnel, situated 
about 525 ft. east of No. 1, has been 
driven about 240 ft. The lode was cut 
at 100 ft. and the last 140 it. averaged 
1244 dwt. The face of the tunnel is 
still in pay rock as shown by pannings. 
A drive has been carried along on the 
fcotwall of the lode for a distance of 
about 130 ft. east and is still in good ore. 
At a point about 70 ft. east along this 
drive a crosscut has been started, and the 
first 30 ft. driven averaged over 10 0z. 
per ton. 

About 1%4 miles to the west on the same 
line the Consolidated Goldfields company 
has an option on another property. The 
formation is exactly similar to the 


Shamva and the ore so far is proved over 
a fair width. 
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CHROME AND OTHER Deposits 

3ase metals are already receiving at- 
tention. The most important at present 
is probably chrome iron ore, which is 
destined to play a substantial part in the 
success of the Rhodesian mineral industry. 
A big scheme for development is now 
being planned. Ore has been exported for 
the last four years. Lead, copper and 
antimony are produced as_ by-products. 
The Edmundian copper mine has been pso- 
ducing for some time, while another of 
great promise, the Umkondo, starts pro- 
ducing this year. All these ore occur- 
rences are described in Johnson’s “Ore 
Deposits of South Africa,” Vol. 1 

In the country north of the Zambesi 
other copper mines are developing and 
form a connecting link with the great Ka- 
tanza deposits. Scheelite and wolframite 
are also being mined. 
essentially a country of 
small mines worked by private individuals. 
It already over 300 producing 
mines and has produced over £13,000,000 
1898. It, however, has 
three or four moderately large gold mines 
and holds out promise of quite a number 
of big low-grade deposits. 

The important Waukie coal mine has 
been reconstructed on a basis which is 
confidently expected to turn the concern 
into dividend It has suffered 
under great disadvantages, but has prac- 
tically a monopoly of the Rhodesian trade 
and consequently a fairly large output. 


Rhodesia is 


possesses 


worth of gold since 


a payer. 


lately. The Somabula alluvial in which 
the diamonds were found is now practi- 
cally deserted. Development is proceeding 
apace on the diamond pipes recently dis- 
covered at Bambesi. The largest of these 
—named the Colossus—is claimed to be 
larger than any diamond pipe discovered. 
Washing tests have been delayed owing 
to the fact that a section of the mine has 
been under water, with the results that all 
the rock extracted has been the unoxidized 
“blue” which, without mechanical treat- 
ment, would take at least a year to dis- 
integrate sufficiently for treatment. Crush- 
ing rolls capable of treating 120 loads a 
day are now being erected. 


La Rose Consolidated 


D. Lorne McGibbon, the new president 
of.La Rose Consolidated Mines Company 
announces changes in the directors as 
follows: John McMartin, Duncan Mce- 
Martin, Henry Timmins and Frank W. 
Holmes resigned and George Washington 
Stephens, Shirley Ogilvie, Alex. Pringle 
and Victor E. Mitchell, K. C., all of Mon- 
treal, elected in their place. 

The annual report of the company for 
the fiscal year ended May 31, 1909, shows 
the net value of its product for the period 
was $1,320,147. The cost of producing 
silver was 16.31c. per oz., while the aver- 
age selling price was 5Ic. per oz. Almost 
the entire output of silver (about 3,000,- 
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follows: Drifting, 3586 ft., raising, 410; 
sinking, 322; crosscutting, 1985; trench- 
ing, 12,145; open-cutting and stoping, 7477 
cu.yd. Nearly all. this work was upon La 
Rose. A shaft on the No. 3 vein of this 
vein developed good ore to a depth of 
135 ft. On the Princess 72 it. of sinking 
was done and a new level started at a 
depth of 135 ft. A vein of cobalt ore 
was open-cut on the University and a 
shaft 90 ft. in depth sunk on the No. 4 





vein. On the: Lawson work was chiefly 
ORE RESERVES IN LA ROSE. 
| | | 
Ounces | Estimated | 
| Tons. | Silver. Profit. 4 
Partly Developed| 
Main vein... .| 3,18°.4'2,668,088$ 987,329.96 
No. 3 vein....| 278.6 790,605} 283,326.11 
McDonald vein| 926.7 748,621 277,469.42 
No. 10 vein... 188.6) 100,391 38,100.40 


4,583.3 4,307 ,705 $1,586,225. 89 
5,747.0} 454,013 142,812.95 


: '10,330.3 4,761,718 $1,729,038. 84. 
Indicated Ore | 
No. 3 vein... .| 68.9 


Country Rock | 
McDonald... .| 


206,700 74,019.61 


o,s09.2i4,968,4 18 $1,803,058.45 





confined to trenching with the result that 
several new veins were discovered. ; 
The accompanying tables give the ship- 
ments, production costs and ore reserves 
In the table of production costs the item. 
$206,258, for marketing ore includes 
charges as follows: Smelter deduction on 
silver, $87,306; treatment charges, $47,359; 
transportation, $61,524. In the table of 























LA ROSE SHIPMENTS, JUNE 1, 1908, TO MAY 31, 1909. 

Cobalt, | Nickel, | Arsenic, 

Net Value Gross Ounces Oz. Silver per Per Per Per 

Dry Tons. per Ton. Silver. Net Value. Ton. Cent. | Cent. | Cent 
Silver-Cobalt-Nickel ore. | 1,671.8260 | $ 663.32 2,264,895.49  $1,108,947.09 | 1,354.7 8.28 | 8.26 “36.27 
Low-grade Silicious ore...................000. 4,318.5200 41.72 604,646.43 roeneeee SA h eh Salle oc ek ebeeds ws 
Low-grade Cobalt ore. piri ae Mag atachtng et Ge ie Sie 39.8430 78.90 1,288.58 3,143.75 | 32.3 Re ORO. os Scilla ees 
RMRIN MOND. 5 Uo 8.5 5g: sins S0: ons shovel 8 vx Vimieimcelsia si 31.6210 272.13 18,528.51 See OO fo wesc chew aa 27.46 
MN eee wc SORE nba rau ts ads Are atest 1.8605 6,940.12 26,347 .57 AERO TRG RNC Baas, oe webu dicted wa femrmedon 
SS oN I ea ah Sas se te a Sa Os ln Sie 6 063. 6705. $ 217.71 2,915,706.58 | $1,320,147.92 480 .8 (average))|. , ne -| ieee a 2 Se 
It should share the prosperity which now 000 oz.) was mined from the La Rose ore reserves in La Rose, the estimated 
seems to pervade the whole country. mine, nevertheless the same ore reserves profit is figured by assuming a value of 


ASBESTOS 


Occurrences of asbestos, discovered in 
1908, are being opened in the Victoria 
district. The syndicate has just issued a 
report of operations from August of 
last year to the end of March, 1900, 
which show that about 120 tons have 
exported to England. In addi- 
tion there were mined about 100 tons of 
lower-grade fiber, which has been stacked 
on the property awaiting the time when 
it can be handled at a profit. It would 
seem from advices issued by the manager 
that not only can a monthly output of 


been 


3¢ tons of best grade fiber be maintained, 


but that a new quarry containing larger 
and richer material than that now being 
worked is about to be opened up. 


Dr1AMOND MINES 
There has been no diamond output 





as were reported a year ago have been 
maintained. In the spring of tg09, the 
company acquired the Lawson mine, upon 





PRODUCTION COSTS AT LA ROSE. 
Per 
Ton |Per Oz. 
Ore. | Silver. 
Operating expense. .| $259,088.77 |$42 .73)$0 .0889 
Depreciationonplant 3,343.47} 0.55) 0.0011 
Marketing ore...... 206.258. 37 | 34.01) 0.0707 
Concentration...... 6.375.20| 1.05) 0.0022 
Corporation one 
Toronto office. .. 2,100.00} 0.35, 0.0007 
$477,165.81 is7s 69'$0 . 1636 
Less rents oan ” 
terest . ; 1,603.28 | 0.26) 0.0005 
Total cost of pro- 
CHICO. «:0.6.0 0: $475,562.53 $78. 4a. 1631 


which considerable development has been 
done, and which promises to be an im- 
portant and profitable acquisition. 

The work done during the year was as 


silver of 51c. per oz., adding $20 per ton 
of ore for cobalt, and deducting operating 
and marketing charges estimated accord- 
ing to previous year’s results. No esti- 
mate is made of ore reserves in the other 


properties. 
The contract made with the Northern 
Customs. Concentrators, Ltd., for treat- 


ment of the low-grade ore at present 
upon the various dumps and which the 
company continues to mine, is expected to 
prove an important source. of revenue 
During the year there has been paid to 
shareholders out of net earnings dividends 
to the amount of $633,089 and at the same 
time, a surplus of $421,481 has been ac- 
cumulated. 

The ore shipments for the period were 
6063 tons containing 2,915,706 oz: of silver. 
The sales of cobalt amounted to $24,- 
eso and of arsenic $332. From the sale 
of ore, $1,320,147 was received. 
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Safety Precautions in Shot Firing 


Description of Mining Methods and Details of the System of Shot Firing 
at the Dalton Main Collieries, One of the Largest Operations in England 





BY 


The Dalton Main Collieries, Ltd., oper- 
ating the Roundwood and Silverwood 
mines, near Rotherham, England, is one 
of the largest coal companies in that coun- 
try. In July last I visited their Silver- 
wood mine, from which is taken the great- 
est output of coal per year, of any shaft 
of its depth in England. 

The shafts are circular, 21 ft. in diam- 
ter, and extend 2238 ft. to the Barnsley 
seam. The sinking of these two shafts, 
which was carried on simultaneously, was 
commenced in April, 1900, and completed 
in December, 1903. Large quantities of 
water were encountered during the first 
450 ft., and were handled during the sink- 
ing process by huge pumps, suspended by 
chains. Subsequently a 12-ft. circular 
shaft was sunk 450 ft. to serve as a 
eeservoir, and it now supplies the entire 
colliery for all purposes. 


Rope Guipes Are USED IN THE SHAFT 

The hoisting, engines at this plant are 
also the largest of their kind, having 48-in. 
cylinders, 7-ft. 6-in. stroke, with 24-ft. 
winding drum, and are capable of hoisting 
6000 tons per day, at a steam pressure of 





t 
Amount 
No. and Kind 
Date. | Name of NO. “lime. ert ot 
_— Explosive.|2©- 














120 lb. The cages are 18 ft. high, carry- 
ing three decks of four cars each, and are 
loaded and unloaded at the top by a 
hydraulic decking arrangement which 
changes all 12 cars simultaneously. In- 
stead of using fixed cage guides, at each 
corner of the cages is a lock-coil rope, 
under 14 tons tension, and between the 
cages hang two rubbing guides under sim- 
ilar tension. Each car carries 1200 lb. of 
<oal, making about seven tons per hoist. 
Ventilation is furnished by a 13-ft. 4-in. 
‘Schiele fan, giving 220,000 cu.ft. of air at 
I-in. water gage. Electric haulage is used 
throughout the mines of the company, the 
haulage motors varying from 7%, 20, 40 
and 65 to 110 h.p., using a three-phase 
current of 550 volts, 50 cycles per second. 
The tipple and screens are located 450 
ft. from the shafts, in order to avoid the 
dust from the screens passing into the in- 
take air supply. The coal is cleaned by 
pickers from conveyer belts, and the gob 
is thrown onto other conveyer belts which 
deliver it into hoppers whence it is loaded 
into cars and emptied on the culm pile. 





*Professor of mining engineering, _ Vir- 
ginia University, Morgantown, W. 
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The whole of the small coal is passed 
through a washer whose capacity is 130 
tons per hour, after which it is carried 
by aérial tramway to the coke ovens. 
These ovens are in two batteries, the first 
consisting of 36 horizontal-flued by-pro- 
duct ovens producing 800 tons per week, 
and the other of 44 regenerative vertical- 
flued ovens producing 1200 tons per week. 
The principal by-products are ammonium 
sulphate, ammonium chloride, tar and 
benzol. 

The company also operates a brickyard 
fitted with Bradley and Craven machines 
and a 14-chamber Warren continuous-type 
kiln, having a capacity of 20,000 bricks per 
day. 


Tue Loncwatt System oF MIninc Is 
UseEpb 

The longwall system of mining is used, 
and the average progress of the face is 
from 250 to 300 ft. per year. The cost of 
timbering is held down by heavy cribbing 
at the face, so as to render possible the 
recovery of much of the back timber with- 
out danger to the miners. 

Special shot-firers are employed, and are 


REPORT BLANK USED BY SHOT-FIRERS. 
| If Hori- 




















appointed in writing by the manager, with 
special reference to their experience, repu- 
tation and sobriety. One of the require- 
ments for eligibility is that the applicant 
must hold a second-grade foreman’s cer- 
tificate. 

When the miner has his working place 
ready to load and fire, he comes out and 
reports to the mine boss the number and 
location of the holes. The shot-firers, 
who go in the mines after the shift has 
come out, learn from the mine boss the 
locations and number of shots to be fired 
in each district, and each shot-firer then 
goes to the storekeeper and receives a 
definite number of detonators, for which 
he signs a receipt. The explosive having 
already been taken to the working place 
by the contractor or miner, in a sealed, 
locked can, whose capacity is limited to 
5 lb., and to which only the shot-firer has 
a key, the shot-firer then proceeds to ex- 
amine the place. He has previously re- 
ceipted for a certain number of detonators, 
and on his report he also notes the depth 
of the hole, its direction, the amount of 
stemming, the effect of the shot, etc., num- 
bering each hole he shoots consecutively. 


No. |Good|Depth If 
of | or | of |Amount of, zontal. lif Vertical. 
Shot.|Bad.} Hole. & or No. 


PAYNE#* 


The style of report blank used by the shot- 
firer is shown by the accompanying dia- 
gram. 

When the shot-firer comes out of the 
mine he turns in this report, together with 
any unused detonators, and the total num- 
ber of shots fired and detonators returned 
must equal the number of detonators for 
which he receipted. 

The company provides the explosives 
and detonators, and the prices paid the 
miner are fixed accordingly. There are 
60 “permissible” explosives available for 
use in England, and the coal-mines regu- 
lation acts from 1887 to 1909, inclusive, 
are very rigid in their requirements. 
Among other specifications it is required 
that : 

“The charge shall be fired by a com- 
petent person appointed in writing by the 
cwner, agent, or manager, and not being 
a person whose wages depend on the 
amount of mineral to be gotten. 

“The charge to be placed in a properly 
drilled shot hole with sufficient stemming, 
and to consist of a cartridge or cartridges 
of not more than one description of ex- 
plosive. 








Slanting| Ifa Deto. Amount of 
up or Miss | Recovered | Explosive Name. 
down. (|Shot.|by Whom./Recovered. 








“When two or more shots are being 
fired in the same place and are not being 
fired simultaneously, the shot-firer must 
make an examination for gas immediately 
before the firing of each shot, and must 
not fire the shot unless he finds the place 
where the shot is to be fired, and all con- 
tiguous accessible places within 20 yd. 
free from gas, and safe for firing. 

“The use of permitted explosives in 
main haulage roads and intakes is subject 
to the further condition that every part 
of the roof, floor and sides, within a dis- 
tance of 20 yd. from the place where the 
shot is fired, must, unless naturally wet, 
be thoroughly watered at the time of fir- 
ing.” 

The precautions of the record book, and 
check on number of holes shot, detonators 
issued, etc., are all taken by the Dalton 
Main Collieries Company, in addition to 
the requirements of the coal-mines regula- 
tions. 

I am indebted to William H. Pickering, 
H. M. inspector of mines, and James Elce, 
Esq., of the Collieries company, for much 
of the information which I have here out- 
lined. 
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The Safe Use of Electricity in 
Coal Mining 





By Sypney F. WaLKER* 





George Wood’s paper, read before the 
Coal Mining Institute of America, and re- 
ported in THE ENGINEERING AND MINING 
JourNAL, July 3, is full of matter that is 
of great interest, both to mining and to 
electrical engineers. At the present time, 
in the United Kingdom, both mining and 
electrical engineers are much exercised 
over the somewhat frequent accidents that 
have taken place in mines, by which men 
have been killed, and anything which can 
be done to reduce the chances of ac- 
cidents should be of great value. 

Mr. Wood has apparently given con- 
siderable thought to the whole matter, 
but it appears to me, from a perusal of 
his paper, that he is mistaken in some 
of the points which he makes. He says, 
for instance, that it has been repeatedly 
attempted to ignite fine coal dust by 
means of the electric arc, but so far, he 
believed, without success. I think that a 
little consideration would have led him to 
modify his view of the matter. The igni- 
tion point of coal is about 1000 deg. C., 
and the temperature of the electric arc is 
some 5000 deg. C. It appears to me a 
self-evident proposition that coal dust will 
be ignited, if placed in an electric arc. 


Coat Dust Can Be IGNITED BY AN 
ELectric Arc 


I believe I am correct in saying also 
that fires -have occurred, in the United 
Kingdom at any rate, through the igni- 
tion of coal dust by arcs formed be- 
tween the ends of broken cables. In ad- 
dition to this, experiments have been made 
with incandescent lamps, whose tempera- 
ture is considerably lower than that of 
the arc, by burying lamps in coal dust, 
with the result that the dust has been 
raised to ignition temperature. i 

Mr. Wood then goes on to observe 
that an electric spark of almost any po- 
tential will ignite gas in proper percent- 
ages, and illustrates the ignition of the 
charge in automobile engines as proving 
his contention. I am afraid that Mr. Wood 
is again mistaken. The fact that a spark 
passes is proof of a very high tempera- 
ture and of the presence of a certain 
amount of energy, but a spark does not 
always possess sufficient energy to ignite 
an explosive mixture. The spark which 
passes through the charge in an automo- 
bile engine has a pressure of some 6000 
to 8000 volts, and automobiles will know 
how often trouble arises, when a “fat 
spark” is not obtainable. A great many 
of the troubles with motor cars are due 
to misfires, arising from the spark not 
being sufficiently fat, that is to say, its 
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not having a sufficient amount of energy 
present in it. 

A good many years ago, I carried out 
a series of experiments, to determine this. 
It was at the time when the electric 
jump-spark fuse was coming into general 
use, and there was considerable trouble 
with the fuses. Some would fire and some 
would not. My experiments pointed out 
that it was not only a spark per se that 
was required, but a spark carrying a 
certain energy. The temperature of the 
spark was necessary, but it was also neces- 
sary that a certain energy, or as automo- 
bilists express it, a certain fatness should 
also be present. A weak spark might ig- 
nite an explosive mixture, if everything 
was very favorable, but the chances were 
against it. 

On this side of the water, there has 
been a good deal of controversy as to 
whether the spark, which sometimes 
passes when electric signal wires are 
pressed together on engine planes to 
make a signal, would ignite gas. I 
made some careful experiments upon 
this about the same period, and my ex- 
periments were repeated by the managing 
director of one of the largest coal-own- 
ing firms in the United Kingdom, on a 
much more elaborate scale. The result we 
both arrived at was, that the signal spark 
would not ignite gas. It is fair to say 
that a later experimenter did succeed in 
igniting gas by means of the spark at 
the trembler contact of an electric bell, 
but the cases in which gas would ignite 
were few. Mr. Wood remarks that ignition 
will only take place when a current is 
broken. This again is not strictly correct, 
as a small wire carrying a large current, 
as it may do in the case of a short cir- 
cuit, raising the wire to a white heat, 
would also ignite an explosive mixture. 
I have ignited an explosive mixture with 
a few inches of copper wire raised to a red 
heat. The time factor is an important one 
in all these questions, and therefore the 
velocity of the air current, and the rapid 
passage of the air past the point where 
sparking or arcing is taking place, would 
have an important bearing upon the ig- 
nition. 


ELectric SHOCKS 


Mr. Wood also discusses the interesting 
question of the comparative danger of 
electricity, at different pressures, and ex- 
presses the opinion that 500 volts is more 
dangerous than 250. This is quite correct, 
providing that both are continuous-current 
pressures, With alternating currents, 250 
volts is sufficient to kill. In fact, men 
have been killed in the United Kingdom 
with considerably less than 200 volts al- 
ternating. It should be borne in mind 
that the effective alternating pressure, that 
which is applied to lamps, motors, etc., is 
less than half the actual difference of pres- 
sure that a man will receive in the form 
of a shock. The alternating pressure ap- 
plied to lamps and motors, the effective 
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or virtual pressure as it is termed, is 
practically the average pressure. The 
pressure rises from zero to very much 
higher than the working pressure, falls to 
zero, rises to higher than the working 
pressure, in the opposite direction, falls 
to zero again, and so on, these changes 
taking place within 1-100 part of a sec- 
ond, in modern apparatus. The actual dif- 
ference of pressure experienced when a 
shock is received, say from a 200-volt al- 
ternating-current service, is 560 volts, and 
this is one of the reasons why alternating- 
current pressures are so much more dan- 
gerous than continuous current, for the 
same working voltage. Once, however, 
that killing pressure is reached, the dan- 
ger of higher pressures is apparently no 
more than the lower pressures, except 
in special cases. 


ABILITY oF MEN TO WITHSTAND SHOCKS. 


The conditions under which men receive 
shocks vary, and the ability of men to 
withstand shocks also varies. There is a 
record of a man, in the early days of elec- 
tric power work in mines, who used to 
test for disconnections on a 500-volt con- 
tinuous-current service, with his tongue. 
Such men are rare. As a rule the average 
man will be killed by a 200-volt alternat- 
ing-current service, or 500 volts continuous 
taken from hand to hand, hand to foot, 
or head to foot, and he apparently runs 
no more danger from 1000 volts, or 2000 
volts, than from 200 volts. There is also 
a peculiar feature in connection with high 
pressures. Many a man has owed his life, 
when making contact with a service at 
very high pressure, to the terrible burn- 
ing which he received from the are 
formed between the conductor he touched, 
and his body. The arc formed, burns the 
surface of the skin to such an extent 
that it sets up a resistance in its own path 
sufficient to save a man’s life. This does 
not always happen with very high pres- 
sures, but it has in a number of cases. 


ConpITIons Propucep By ELEctTRIc SHOCK 

Mr. Wood is quite correct in saying 
that the conditions produced by electric 
shock are similar to those produced in 
drowning. Drowning, hanging, poisoning 
by carbonic acid gas, electric shock, and 
to a smaller extent the common complaints 
known as chest troubles, in which breath- 
ing is rendered difficult, are all of the 
same nature, chest troubles being of course 
a minor form. In all of them the action 
of the heart is arrested, either directly by 
a shock passing along the nerve control- 
ling the heart and the lungs, or indirectly 
by the cessation of the action of the lungs, 
and by additional work being placed upon 
the heart to such an extent that it grad- 
ually ceases to beat. In all cases the heart 
is only temporarily stopped, and if the 
cause is removed, as when water is al- 
lowed to run out of the lungs in drown- 
ing, when the patient is removed to fresh 
air after carbonic acid poisoning, if the 
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rope is removed in time after hanging. 
and the mechanical actions which go on 
normally, during life, are imitated, the 
heart may gradually recover, gradually ac- 
quire the power of restarting, and the vic- 
tim then lives once more. 

It would be exceedingly interesting to 
have some account of the results obtained 
with the cables insulated with varnished 
cloth, in mines, mentioned by Mr. Wood. 
The insulation of cables in mines is one 
of the greatest difficulties that have to be 
contended with in the use of electricity in 
mines. Rubber is affected by wet. Its 
gums are oxidized, and it tends to break 
up. Rubber also is expensive, if it is 
used in sufficient thickness to be a proper 
protection to the conductor, and hence 
there has been the temptation to use a 
small thickness, with generally disastrous 
results. Again the large amount of poor 
rubber that was brought from West Af- 
rica some little time ago, and which was 
worked up into insulating material for 
cables, and which could not be distin 
guished, when laid on the cables, from 
the best rubber, but which broke down 
in a comparatively short time, has led to 
rubber being largely discounted. 

In the coal mines of the United King. 
dom, bitumen has largely taken the place 
of rubber. Its insulation resistance is 
not as high as that of rubber, but it can 
be obtained in greater purity. It has a 
greater sparking resistance for a certain 
thickness, and it is considerably cheaper. 
Paper-covered cables are also being used 
to an increasing extent in British coal 
mines, particularly with high tensions, 3000 
volts or thereabouts, with three-phase cur- 
rents. One of the principal reasons for its 
use is the lower cost, and the higher re 
sistance to sparking. The insulating en- 
velop of a cable has two distinct offices to 
perform. It has to prevent the leakage 
of current from the conductor, and it also 
has to prevent sparking from one conduc- 
tor to another, in the case of three-phase 
cables, and from the conductor to any 
other conductor in the neighborhood, in 
the case of continuous currents. 

With high pressures, 2000 and 3000 volts, 
the resistance to sparking is at least as im- 
portant as the resistance to leakage. The 
pressure available for driving a spark 
through the insulating envelop of the cable 
is not merely the pressure of the ser- 
vice, 3000 volts, or whatever it may be, it 
is 2.8 times that pressure, owing to the 
rising and falling and reversing of the 
pressure, and in addition it is often mul- 
tiplied considerably above those figures. 
owing to the induction which takes place 
when a large portion of the load is sud- 
denly thrown off. 


The Blaisdell Coscotitlan Syndicate is 
successfully treating, by cyanidation, tail- 
ings at Pachuca, Mexico, that average $3 
in gross content, $1.25 of which is gold 
and $1.75 silver. 
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Coal in Peru 


The Peruvian Consul General at New 
York reports the discovery of an import- 
ant new coal district in the department 
of Huayday, near Libertad. The coal is 
fcund in two beds, 7 and g meters thick. 
An analysis gives the following: 3.30 to 
4.81 per cent. volatile; 2.18 to 9.10 per 
cent. moisture; 82.90 to 87.74 per cent. 
fixed carbon; 4.70 to 5.27 per cent. ash; 
calories, 7666. The coal has been tested on 
steamers and is reported equal to Lehigh 
coal. The district is 155 kilometers from 
Port Salaverry and 112 kilometers from 
Malabrigo. Railroads are already built 
toward the new district, and in one case it 
will be necessary to extend the line only 
65 kilometers, and in the other 90 kilo- 
meters. The coal area is from 100 to 120 
sq.km. The district was discovered by 
American engineers. It is a plan of the 
government to take control of it and de- 
velop it for the use of the coast steam- 
ers and for domestic purposes. The coal in 
Peru is now received from Australia and 
England. The English coal costs 40 marks 
a metric ton, and the Australian, 30 marks. 
It is believed that this new coal can be 
laid down for about 16 marks. The coal 
discovery is considered the most important 
that has been made recently in the Andean 
countries. 


Coal Dust Experiments 


SPECIAL CokRESPONDENCE 











Experiments with coal dust have been 
carried on for some time past at the 
Altoft colliery near Normanton, England, 
with the object of finding some means of 
preventing or mitigating explosions in 
collieries. An account of the plant used 
and of the methods employed was given 
in the JouRNAL a year ago (Oct. 24). 
During the last week a further demon- 
stration was given to a large party of min- 
ing engineers and Government officials, 
when the beneficial effect of the use of 
stone dust was again shown. 

The experimental gallery filled 
throughout with coal dust and fired by a 
cannon, the result being a tremendous ex- 
plosion extending the whole length of the 
gallery. On the second day stone dust 
was distributed over certain sections of 
the gallery and the coal dust again fired. 
Pieces of guncotton and cotton-wool fixed 
at short intervals showed that the flame 
only extended a short distance into the 
stone-dust sections. The stone dust used 
was prepared from a gray shale which had 
been ground to a rough powder. 


was 


ONE Pounp oF CoAL Dust GIVES OFF 43 
Cupsic Fret or Gas 

The explosive character of coal dust is 

now generally accepted, but there are still 

some engineers who think that it is gas 

and not coal dust that is the cause of col- 


liery explosions. The investigations that 
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have been made at Altofts have demon- 
strated that 1 lb. of coal dust, when heated 
to 1650 deg. F. gives off 43 cu.ft. of gas, 
and this fact may play a considerable part 
in an explosion, although the origin of 
the explosion may be due to the ignition 
of coal dust. 

With regard to the quantity of stone 
dust necessary to prevent an explosion, 
experiments have shown that an atmos- 
phere containing 0.2 oz. of dust per cu.ft. 
is explosive, but that when the mixture 
contains 90 per cent. of coal dust and 10 
per cent. of stone dust, there is no risk of 
an explosion. Wher? the quantity of dust 
in the atmosphere is 0.4 oz: per cu.ft.,-a 
mixture of 80 per cent. coal dust and 20 
per cent. stoné dust is equally non-explo- 
sive. These figures are taken from the 
London Times report of Sept. 29. °-* 

The method of checking coal-dust ex- 
plosions by the use of stone dust is known 
as the zone system, and is an alternative 
method to the watering method and to 
the use of salt or chloride of calcium. 
From the experiments conducted at Al- 
tofts it appears that the use of stone dust, 
while not freeing collieries from the 
danger of explosion, must go a long way 
toward localizing an explosion and toward 
preventing the whoie mine being wrecked. 


ALL METHODS FOR PREVENTING Dust Ex- 
PLOSIONS ARE STILL IN THE EXPERI- 
MENTAL STAGE 


The Royal Commission on mines whose 
second report was recently issued, and 
which was reviewed in the JouRNAL, went 
fully into the subject of the prevention of 
colliery explosions. The conclusion come 
to by the commissioners was that there 
was no method of prevention yet pro- 
posed that they recommend for 
compulsory adoption. The method of 
complete watering practised in the West- 
phalian coalfield was open to objections 
and the zone method was in their opinion 
still too much in the experimental stage 
tc allow of any definite recommendations 


could 


being made. 

¢ Toward diminishing the risk of explo- 
sions, the commissioners thought that as 
regards Great Britain, there was room for 
improvement in ventilation and in inspec- 
tion, or in what they called the “primary” 
methods of preventing dust explosions. 
Such being, it is believed 
chiefly initiated by the ignition of ex- 
plosive gas, the greater the care taken to 
prevent accumulation of gas, the 
would be the risk of an explosion taking 
place. 


explosions 


less 


Sulphur is being shipped to Europe 
from Los Cerritos, San Luis Potosi, 
Mexico. Other sulphur deposits are at 


Conejos, Durango, in Tamaulipas and in 
Lower California. 


Mica is produced in small quantities in 
the State of Oaxaca, Mexico. Shipments 
have been made to England and_ the 
United States. 
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Mining Coal in the Philippine 
Islands 


By Rosert HAwxuHurst, Jr.* 


The island of Cebu in the Philippine 
archipelago, is situated about 300 miles 
southeast of Manila. The island is 120 
miles long, with an average width of 23 
miles. It is traversed from north to 
south by mountain ranges forming an is- 
land plateau, about 500 ft. in elevation. 
Cebti is the most densely populated is- 
land of the Philippine group, having an 
area of 1762 square miles and a population 
of 650,000. 

Cebit. City, the largest town, with 
40,000 inhabitants, is possessed of an ex- 
cellent harbor, formed by a widening of 
the straits between Mareta and Cebu is- 
lands. The harbor is easy of access and 
by reason of its almost complete pro- 
tection from storms by the highlands of 
the two adjacent islands is considered to 
be the safest harbor in the group. By 
virtue of this harbor, Cebu controls the 
greater part of the trade of the southern 
Philippines. The hemp, sugar, tobacco 
and copra of Mindanao, Bohol, Samar 
and Seyte are brought to Cebu, in light- 
draft steamers; these products are then 
exported by direct lines of steamships to 
Hong Kong, Liverpool, Bremen and Ham- 
burg. 

The insular government has_ entered 
into a contract with the firm of J. G. 
White & Co. of New York for the con- 
struction of about 60 miles of broad- 
gage railway on Cebu. One section of this 
road will extend north, from Cebu City 
to the towns of Compostela and Danao. 
The coalfields in question are situated 20 
miles to the northward of Cebu City, on 
the eastern slope of the coastal range of 
mountains, five or six miles west of the 
coast towns of Danao and Compostela, in 
a district of the same name. The eleva- 
tion of the coal lands is from 600 to 800 
ft., the surrounding hills rising about 1000 
ft. higher. 

From a hasty and somewhat incomplete 
examination, it would appear that these 
coal measures are of recent formation, 
probably of the Tertiary age, or later. 
From their outcrop on the western border 
of the field, the measures dip to the 
eastward with a» inclination varying 
from 59 deg. to 70 deg.; the strike ap- 
proximates N. E. and S. W. 

A section embracing the successive for- 
mations from the basal sandstone to the 
argillaceous limestone caprock consists 
of limestone, slate, shale, and clay; the 
coal seams themselves are separated by 
strata of slates and clays, the whole rest- 
ing in a transition bed of yellow clay that 
merges into ferruginous sandstone, the 
basal member of the measure. 


*Mining engineer, 21 Broad Street house, 
London. 


New Broad street. 
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Tue Exposep CoAL SEAMS 


The coal beds are numerous but were 
not counted. The seams actually exposed 
by the workings are five in number, with 
a thickness of 0.8 m., 1.5 m., 1.6 m., 2.5 m. 
and 1.2 m. Besides these there exist nu- 
merous undeveloped seams of from 6 to 
7 m. thick. The shales are of various 
kinds, bituminous, calcareous, argillaceous 
and arenaceous, and are permanent fea- 
tures of these measures; however, the 
coal itself as it occurs in the thicker seams 
is fairly .clean and free from the slate 
and shale. 

Numerous irregular isolated deposits of 
coal are reported just beyond the marginal 
area of the Danao and Compostela beds. 
These irregular coal beds usually occur 
in the banks of ravines and exhibit signs 
of disturbances. Although apparently un- 
connected’ with one another they bear the 
same general characteristics. It is prob- 
able that they are the remnants of some 
former field that has been removed by 
geologic agency. They have never been 
mined but have occasionally furnished a 
little coal for immediate local use. 

The Danao and Compostela coal is 
probably a Tertiary lignite; its physical 
characteristics are as follows: Color, jet 
black; luster, resincus; streak, dark gray 
to black; ashes, light yellowish red to 
white; specific gravity, 1.32 to 1.34; con- 
tains a small amount of sulphur and does 
not slack upon exposure. The following 
comparative analyses were made in the 
laboratory of the 

1. Coal from 


insular mining bureau: 
Esperanza mine, Com- 


postela. 
Specific gravity.... 1.329 
Fixed carbon......51.96 
Volatile matter....: 37.56 
ME ae is s0 oie ooo ese 7.80 
ND so 50 or es oes 2.68 brick red in color 
RIS 60 a cae aceraie row Long, reddish in color 
IE oli ¥.0: o's elatacelelad Almost solid 
Calorific value..... 7461 

2. Coa: from Caridad mine, Compo- 
stela. 
Specific gravity.... 1.340 
Fixed carbon...... 54.56 
Volatile matter..... 34.33 
a ee 9.60 
freer ee 1.31 clear red in color 
OS ere Pulverized 
SERN acd STacnsiwiaie Medium, reddish in color 
Calorific value..... 7,012 


3. Imported Australian coal, Sydney 
and Newcastle. 


Specific gravity.... 1.865 

Fixed carbon...... 71.45 

Velatile matter..... 16.25 

TI a. Sick :al Giis/'uro 0. 2.90 

PG oo ofa pie Oe KS 9.40 reddish gray 
I oxi cleranoei are Tong and brilliant 
Rite anos aieiacec aves Swollen and brilliant 


6,637 


4. English Cardiff Coal. 


Calorifie value..... 


Specific gravity.... 1.589 

Fixed carbon......83.00 

Volatile matter..... 8.60 

WI Guo Wis ass wre ae 4.50 

ABHOB. . one scecee 3.00 gray in color 
Pieme...... sees. short and dark 
Coke.........-+eAlmost pulverized 
Calorific value..... 8,372 


From these comparative analyses it would 
appear that the Danao and Compostela 
coals are essentially steam coals. While 
their calorific value falls below that of 
English Cardiff, it is superior in this re- 
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spect to the Australian and Japan coals, 
upon which sources Philippine shipping 
and industrial enterprises rely for their 
fuel supply at present. 

An analysis of average Japanese steam 
coal by Frank Brown, government chem- 
ist, Hong Kong, 1808, is as follows: 


Fixed carbon...... 50 

Velatile matter....: 40 

DEGINOOEE S08 5 aces 2 to 5 
BNI ios. 55.5, aieieese< 3 to 5 to 20 


CoaL WAs DISscovERED ABOUT 1860 


These coal outcrops were discovered 
about 1860, and from 1870 down to the 
present’ time have been intermittently 
worked in a desultory fashion. No de- 
velopment work was done, the chief idea 
seemingly having been to mine and market 
a few tons of coal to cover current work- 
ing expenses. However, it is doubtful 
whether the aggregate output during this 
entire period of working has reached 
20,000 tons. 

Two tramways were built; one from 
the Compostela group of mines to the 
coast town of Compostela, a distance of 
15 km., and one from the Danao mines 
tc a wharf at Danao. The idea seems 
to have been to ship from these two 
ports, but as they are open roadsteads, 
with neither protection nor depth of 
water, it is not clear how this method 
of exportation could have been pursued 
with any degree of success, had it ever 
been attempted upon a commercial scale. 
However, these tramways, through neg- 
lect, have fallen into a state of disrepair 
and ruin, a rather fortunate circumstance 
as regards the Compostela line at least, 
since its location, grade and curvature 
were such that its operation as a freight- 
handling proposition would prove an ex- 
pensive luxury. 


Many DIFFICULTIES HAVE ATTENDED 
MINING 


In spite of their present state of semi- 
abandonment, the Danao-Compostela 
mines are of great economic value, but 
the conditions of the past in the Philip- 
pine islands have been continuously un- 
favorable to their successful working. 
Mismanagement, ignorance of modern 
coal-mining practice, lack of sufficient 
capital, onerous government regulations, 
all played their parts in the undoing of 
the successive proprietors, while the un- 
settled conditions of the islands, due to 
revolts against Spanish rule, the 
Spanish-American war and the Philippine 
insurrections, have rendered it impossible 
to secure a satisfactory class of labor, 
and still more impossible to interest for- 
eign capital in the development of the 
mines. 

The climate of the island of Cebu is 
excellent, unskilled labor is plentiful, 


water sufficient for coal-washing pur- 


poses is at hand. The surrounding moun- 
tains furnish an abundant supply of light 
timbering material, while heavier sticks 
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may be readily obtained from the nearby 
island of Negros. A large local (insular) 
consumption and high prices (14 pesos 
per ton) await the Cebu coals. 

Although the property at the present 
time may be called a mere prospect, and 
a thorough examination with surveys and 
borings is requisite to definitely determine 
the actual extent of these coal beds, still 
enough work has been done to make pos- 
sible an approximate estimate of the coal 
tonnage. The total thickness of five seams 
exposed by the workings, is 7.15 m.; the 
lengths of the same, all comprised within 
the bounds of the property, is 14,000 m. 
Assuming a depth of 500 m., these seams 
would contain 52,800,000 cu.m., or up- 
ward of 60,000,000 tons. The assumption 
of a depth of 500 m. is perfectly logical 
in view of the formation. The minimum 
elevation of the outcrop is 200 m.,, 
which gives about 280 m. on the pitch, 
leaving about 200 m. of the assumed 
depth below sea level. The estimate 
of 60,000,000 tons applies only to the coal 
contained within the seams now opened; 
it is probable that juture development will 
prove the existence of a tonnage greatly 
in excess of this amount. 


PRESENT EQUIPMENT IS INADEQUATE 


The present workings and equipment 
of the mines, as before stated, are of 
practically no value to a scheme for their 
development along modern lines, and an 
estimate of the cost of modern equip- 
ment could, of course, be made, only 
after a more careful survey of the prop- 
erty and a knowledge as to the periodical 
production desired. 

In any event, one considerable expen- 
diture would be necessary, namely, the 
constructing of about 10 km. of aérial 
cableway or railway, from the Danao 
mines across the Mt. Licos ridge to the 
Compostela group. Neither of these im- 
provements, however, presents any dif- 
ficult or costly engineering features. 

The cableway and railway would con- 
nect the mines with the Cebu Railway to 
Danao, which is to be completed within 
18 months, thus giving a means of trans- 
portation of the product from the mine 
to wharves and bunkers at Cebu City. 
This latter town would be the port of ex- 
portation for the coals, to foreign ports 
of the Orient as well as to the adjacent 
islands of the Philippine group, where 
the consumption, already large, is soon 
to be increased with the completion of 
700 miles of island railways, now con- 
tracted for by the insular government. 
The present price of coal in the islands 
ranges from toto 14 pesos per ton, and it is 
probable that the Danao-Compostela coals 
could be marketed at a profit, if the price 
obtained was only from 40 to 60 per cent. 
of these figures. 


A shipment of nickel ore has recently 
been made from Tepic, Mex., to Europe. 
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Testing a Mine Fan 





An interesting test was made recently 
on a 12-ft. 6-in. by 6-ft. double-inlet Clif- 
ford’ reversible fan. This ventilator was 
used as an exhaust and was run by an 
18x18-in. single oil-splash engine. The 
test was made Aug. 29, 1909, at the Not- 
tingham mine of the Pittsburg Coal Com- 
pany. Practically all the officials of the 
Pittsburg Coal Company were present at 
the trial. The results of three tests are 
given in the accompanying table: 
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of umnecessary expense is not to be 


ignored by the most careless manager. 


A careful record of the operations in 
sinking a shaft at a new coal mine, recently 
showed that the total amount of explosive 
used was 36,950 lb. of 50 per cent. powder. 
The total distance sunk was 2520 ft. The 
average weight of powder per foot sunk 
equaled 14.66 lb. The average number of 
holes was 12 holes in each sump and 
6 holes in each bench, making a total of 24 
holes per round. The average charge was 
equal to six sticks of 12-in. dynamite per 


RECORD OF MINE FAN TESTS. 
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Colliery Notes 





The Sydney coalfield is the oldest 
worked in Canada. The existence of coal 
in the Sydney district was first recorded 
in 1672. When the foundation of Sydney 
was laid in 1784, coal mining was being 
carried on; however, it was not until after 
1827 that the systematic and uninterrupted 
working of the Sydney coalfield com- 
menced. 


It should be remembered that although 
reciprocating plants cost more than high- 
speed centrifugal installations, the saving 
in the running cost will frequently pay 
back the difference in the initial expendi- 
ture, in a short period of time. The foun- 
dations for reciprocating plants have to be 
built stronger and consequently cost more 
than do foundations for centrifugal instal- 
lations; however, reciprocating pumps do 
not depreciate as rapidly as centrifugal 
pumps, and the former have the additional 
advantages that they can always be 
brought back to their original efficiency. 


If the cost of electric power is Ic. per 
unit of measure, then a difference of I 
per cent. in the efficiency of a 100-h.p. 
plant would mean about $60 per year. It 
is, therefore, evident that all mine oper- 
ators who are attempting economy in oper- 
ation should serve to attain the highest 
efficiency in their power plants. It is not 
unusual to find two plants operating under 
like conditions and in the same locality, 
and one plant having an efficiency 10 or 
20 per cent. higher than the adjacent oper- 
ation. From the foregoing figures, there- 
fore, it is plain that a 20 per cent. differ- 
ence in efficiency would amount to some- 
thing like $100 per month, which item 


122.6|74.5|705.5|827 .9|117 .3|7854|79 
oa 


12-ft. hole. The number of cubic feet of 
muck per round of powder equaled 48 
cu.ft. The quantity of solid per round of 
powder equaled 22 cu.ft. The amount of 
muck per foot sunk equaled 726 cu.ft. 
The total weight of water and muck 
hoisted out of the two shafts amounted 
to 101,105 tons. To mine and hoist this 
tonnage required 5730 tons of coal, or one 
ton of coal was equal to mining and rais- 
ing 17.64 tons per hour, which was equiv- 
alent to 569 cubic feet. 

. The coal-mining industry in America, 
during the last five years has made rapid 
strides toward the adoption of precautions 
tending to provide greater safety for min- 
ers working underground. The question 
of naked lights underground, however, has 
not received the attention this important 
problem deserves. Practically all of the 
modern coal mines in Europe have adop- 
ted some type of safety lamp irrespective 
of whether or not the mine was known 
to contain explosive mine gases in danger- 
ous quantities. American coal operators, 
backed up by American laws, take the 
stand that safety lamps should only be 
used in very gassy mines. The principal 
contention is that naked lights give 
greater illumination and enable the men 
to work better. With the present style of 
safety lamps, such an excuse is weak. 
Time will soon be when safety lamps will 
be used in all up-to-date coal mines, and 
this style of light will be adopted because 
it is the safest and eventually the cheapest. 


The Pennsylvania Bureau of Industrial 
Statistics reports that in 1908 out of 137,- 
648 persons employed in the bituminous 
coal mines of the State, 95,295 were of 
foreign birth. Of 134,992 employed in 
the anthracite mines 89,165 were foreign- 
ers. 
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The Tariff on Zinc and Antimony 
Ores 





In referring last week to the situation 
in the zinc industry, we said that if zinc 
ore be smelted in bond, the smelter may 
liquidate by delivery of 90 per cent. of 
the metals. This is the present ruling of 
the Treasury Department, but we should 
have added that there is some doubt as to 
this matter because of confusion in the 
Payne tariff law. In schedules 173, 181 
and 193, relating to antimony, lead and 
zinc respectively, provision is made for 
smelting in bond. In section 24, however, 
relating to bonded smelteries and refin- 
eries, although the general smelting of 
ores and refining of crude metals is spe- 
cifically referred to in the first sentence of 
this section, the liquidation is specifically 
limited to lead. The use of the word 
“lead” instead of “metals” in this place 
may have been inadvertence; or it may 
have been a “joker”; or it may have been 
intentional. At all events, the Treasury 
Department has taken the position, pend- 
ing a judicial construction of the law, that 
the whole of section 24 pertains only to 
lead ore, and that inasmuch as section 29 
of the Dingley act provided for the smelt- 
ing in bond of all metals, its provisions 
have not been repealed by section 24 of the 
Payne act except so far as they relate to 
lead. The Treasury Department has thus 
ruled that the duty on zinc ore smelted in 
bond may be liquidated by the delivery of 
go per cent. of the zinc and contents of 
the ore as shown by assay. 

Over these sections of the Payne act 
there will doubtless be controversies that 
will have to be decided by the courts. 
The smelting of antimony, lead and zinc 
in bond was clearly contemplated in the 
schedules. Section 24 also authorizes the 
smelting in bond of ores and crude metals. 
It is a strain of the language to interpret 
this.as meaning anything but all ores and 
crude metals. The first proviso of section 
24 tells something else that may be done, 
namely that the charges against imports in- 
troduced into a bonded works “may be can- 
celed upon the exportation ot delivery to 
a bonded manufacturing warehouse * * * 
of of lead (the 
italics are ours) produced from the smelt- 


the actual amount 
ing or refining, or both, of such ores or 
crude metals.” The next proviso arranges 
for a similar cancelation in the event of 
withdrawal for consumption or export of 


the lead actually produced. Thus it would 
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appear that, according to the strict letter 
‘of the law, a zinc smelter might, if he re- 
covered some lead, say Io lb., from the 
zinc ore imported, liquidate all import 
charges by delivery of the lead recovered, 
thus admitting the zinc content of the ore 
free of duty. 

As the case stands on the face of the 
law it seems that the smelting in bond of 
antimony, lead and zine is provided for 
in the schedules, the liquidation to be 
made as “provided by law.’ How the 
law provides for this is then set forth 
in section 24, which says that the liquida- 
tion may be made by delivery of the ac- 
tual amount of lead produced. In the case 
of lead ore or lead bullion the produce 


“cc 


that has heretofore been known as “ex- 
empt lead” is obviously excluded under 
the new law. The smelters and refiners of 
lead must now deliver the actual produce 
in order to secure liquidation. No specific 
provision is made for the liquidation of 
antimony and zinc imports that contain 
no lead, or are caused to yield no lead. As 
to this particular the Treasury Department 
may be able legally to refer back to the 
previous law and grant iiquidation upon 
delivery of 90 per cent. of the metals, but 
all provisions of previous laws that are in- 
consistent with the Payne law were spe- 
cifically repealed by section 41 of the latter, 
and an inconsistency would appear to exist 
with respect to section 24.- 


Nevada Consolidated Declares a 
Dividend 





Nevada Consolidated last week declared 
a dividend of 37%4c. per share, payable at 
the end of the present quarter. This com- 
pany thus becomes the second of the 
porphyry mines to begin the payment of 
dividends, being preceded only by the 
Utah Copper Company. 

It is interesting to note that Nevada 
Consolidated was first brought promi- 
nently to the attention of Eastern invest- 
ors in the summer of 1905, and the pro- 
duction of blister copper was begun on 
July 9, 1908. This gives an idea of the 
length of time required to bring such an 
enterprise to the dividend-paying stage. 
However, it is to be remarked in this case 
that in the early days of this company 
developments were not pushed very 
rapidly. The mines had already been well 
opened by Bradley and Requa previous to 


the time when its stock was introduced in 
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East by Hayden, Stone & Co. 


The construction of the reduction works 


the 


was not begun until the early part of 
1907, and during the 18 months of con- 
struction the panic of 1907 occurred. 

In connection with the pending con- 
of Nevada Consolidated and 
Cumberland-Ely, it is interesting to quote 
Hayden, Stone & Co., of whom Mr. Hay- 
den is one of the directors of Nevada Con- 


solidation 


solidated, in a recent circular of this firm, 
which says: “While there may be en- 
thusiasts in each of these companies that 
think that the ratio of exchange was un- 
fzir to the respective company in which he 
is interested, the fact remains that after 
a thorough discussion of the subject from 
all standpoints by people who are able to 
look at the thing in a broad way, this 
vote was unanimous, and it seems to us 
that that 


mendation 


should be a sufficient recom- 


for the shareholders of one 


company to authorize it and of the other 


company to accept it. As the original 


sponsors for the Nevada Consolidated in 
the market, our sympathies and interests 
are identified almost entirely with the 
Nevada Consolidated, and we do not hesi- 
tate to advise the shareholders of that 
ecmpany to vote for the increase of stock 
to be thus used. At the same time we 
most emphatically state that we believe 
the Cumberland-Ely shareholders are to 
be more than congratulated upon their 
being in a position at the present time to 
obtain for their shares as attractive an 
offer as we feel that they have obtained 
in this transaction.” These remarks lend 


point to what we said last week about this 
deal. 





The Steel Corporation Statement 


The statement of the United States Steel 
Corporation for the September quarter is 
altogether a favorable one. The net earn- 
were $38,246,907, 


showing gains of $8,906,416 over the June 


ings for the quarter 
quarter, and of $11,140,633 over the Sep- 
tember quarter of 1908; while they were 
level 
The 


surplus over all charges for the quarter 
was $23,543,057, and this seemed to the 


$5,555.386 below the 


only 3 high 


reached in the third quarter of 1907. 


management sufficient to warrant an in- 
erease of the common-stock dividend to 
I per cent. for the quarter, and also an 
appropriation of $10,000,000 for new con- 


struction work, the first for nearly two 


years. 


That is, the Steel Corporation is 
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able to resume expenditures for the in- 
crease of its working plant, besides doub- 
ling the dividend paid on the common 
stock for several years. The first step is 
undoubtedly a wise one; as to the second, 
there may be differences of opinion, though 
the stockholders will be satisfied, and the 
stock will probably continue to rise in the 
market. 

The statement of unfilled orders is also 
satisfactory showing a gain ef 739,000 tons 
over June 30, and of 1,375,000 tons over 
a year ago. Considering the promptness 
with which it was possible to fill orders 
during the earlier part of the year, it is a 
sufficient guarantee of good business for 


half a year to come. 


The Situation in the Coal and 
Coke Industries 


During the last few months the coal and 
coke industries have been emerging slowly 


from the cloud of gloom that has for a 


long time surrounded them. The coke 
industry, because of the present great 
activity in the steel trade, is actually 


buoyant, and the production of coke is at 
the highest rate ever recorded, producers 
in some instances having been led to fire 
up that 
Some of the coking companies are out of 


old ovens had been discarded. 
the market, having sold their output for 
a year ahead, and prices are high, $2.90 be- 
ing paid for furnace coke, and $3.50 for 
foundry coke. 

It is really fortunate for the coke manu- 
facturers that labor is already scarce, inas- 
much as otherwise there might be no check 
to the present enthusiasm, and production 
might be pushed with such energy that the 
producers would be responsible for their 
own undoing, which has been the case in 
It is 


to be hoped that conservatism will pre- 


other periods of business recovery. 


vail and that the situation be handled with 
caution, 

That present coke prices are already 
trom a glance at the 


high is evident 


average prices prevailing in previous 


years. Pennsylvania produces more than 
50 per cent. of all the coke manufactured 
in America, and may, therefore, be re- 
garded as a good guide to the condition 
of the industry as a whole. The average 
prices per 2000 lb. at the ovens in previous 
years were as follows: In 1904, $1.68; in 
1905, $2.05; in 1906, $2.35; in 1907, $2.55; 
in 1908, $2.10. 


years, therefore, the condition of the coke 


Compared with previous 
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market at present is highly encouraging, 
but stability of prices will depend largely 
action of the manufacturers in 
The 
temptation to be greedy in the present 


on the 


refraining from  over-production. 


good times, after the lean years that have 
been experienced, will be hard to resist. 

The demand 
increased materially during the last few 


for coal has also in- 
months, and there is a similar tendency on 
the part of coal operators to strive in- 
dividually to profit too largely from the 
betterment in trade by starting to make an 
output in excess of all previous records. 
The sure result of such a course will be 
to hold down the price. It may be re- 
membered that the collieries of the United 
States can produce 1,000,000,000 tons an- 
nually, and that present consumption is not 
quite one-half that quantity. Over-pro- 
duction, therefore, is now, as in previous 
the danger to be guarded 


years, great 


against. A large output generally means 
a decrease in cost of production, and the 
temptation to ship a big tonnage is often 
too strong to be resisted. In many in- 
stances operators are now sending ship- 
ments forward on consignment, trusting 
that their agents will be able to find a 
place for the product. This condition is 
serving to keep prices down and it will 
probably continue so long as there is no 
organization of the bituminous industry. A 
coal producers’ association, through which 
regular statistical reports of the situation 
in all the important markets could be ob- 
tained, might act to improve the stability 


of the coal-mining industry. 


In reports concerning business in the 
daily papers and in many trade publica- 
tions we find constant use of such expres- 
sions as “trade is approaching its normal 
condition,” or “prices are at their normal 


” 


level.” If such statements are analyzed 
or are capable of analysis we will gen- 
erally find that by “normal” is meant the 
condition .of business or prices at the 
This 


seem is altogether a misuse of the word 


top of the latest boom. it would 
“normal,” which has a certain good and 
definite signification. It is altogether out 
of place in this connection, however, for 
who is to determine what is the “normal” 
“normal” 


condition of business or the 


level of prices? Usually, we think, it is 
taken to mean a level where everybody is 
satisfied except the unfortunate ultimate 
consumer—and perhaps it is his normal 


condition to be dead broke. 
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Views, Suggestions and Experiences of Readers 


Comments on Questions Arising in Technical Practice and 


Debatable Points Suggested by Articles in the Journal 





CORRESPONDENCE AND _ DISCUSSION 


Sulphuric Acid Lead Chamber 


Construction 





The new sulphuric-acid chamber con- 
struction of Frederick. J. Falding, pub- 
lished in the JouRNAL of Sept. 4, 1909, is 
decidedly a novelty and will evoke a little 
revolution in that industry. Hitherto, it 
has not been attempted to carry the pro- 
cess completely to the end in one cham- 
ber, but always a little auxiliary chamber, 
or at least a reaction tower, has been em- 
ployed to work off the last remnants of 
the SO, gases. In recent times, the prac- 
tice has been to build the chambers in- 
creasingly high and narrow, since it had 
become known that such chambers give 
better results. 

Mr. Falding deserves credit for having 
gone the farthest in this direction; prop- 
erly, his chamber must be called a “tower.” 
According to his plan, these peculiar di- 
mensions now lead to a finish of the 
teaction inside the chamber. This fact 
further shows that the prescribed path of 
the gases through the structure is cor- 
rectly calculated. It is also notable that 
the difference of temperature between the 
roof and bottom is comparatively small, 
and therefore, that the reaction goes al- 
most to the bottom and yet quantitively 
comes to an end. 

Through the long path down from the 
tep, in the comparatively small space, a 
continuous mixture of the gases is at- 
tained, or rather their separation is 
‘hindered ; the movement is intense and con- 
stant; dead spaces do not exist; and, 
therefore, the reaction cannot come to a 
standstill, but goes on with almost un- 
changed intensity to the end. The Meyer 
tangential chambers are indeed similarly 
conceived and operate upon a like prin- 
ciple, yet there it is not proposed to bring 
the reaction to an end in one chamber, 
and with equal intensity of production, 
this would not be possible. It is especially 
interesting that Falding with his chamber 


undertook to use up effectively the copper- 


smelting furnace gases containing CQ,. 
Hitherto in the few cases where gases 
containing CO. had to be dealt with, as 
for example, in the use of colliery pyrites, 
great difficulties have always been en- 
countered through the presence of the 
CO:, and I know of still another case in 
the use of crude brimstone containing bi- 
tumen. If now, Falding has succeeded in 
using up the sulphur gases under such 
‘circumstances, this indicates that the gas 
movement in his chamber is extremely in- 
‘tense and that the CO: cannot collect by 





itself and cripple the process, but will 
simply be drawn along as an inert gas like 
nitrogen. Therein lies the best proof that 
his construction is excellently adapted to 
the use of the chamber process. 

I believe that the chief value of this new 
construction lies in the hight with small 
cross-section. The other advantages— 
saving of space and installation costs—I 
can admit only for the chamber itself, not 
for the entire system. According to Fald- 
ing’s plan, he builds the chamber of 5000 
cu.m., with a complete auxiliary equip- 
ment for each individual chamber. Thus 
the saving in cost of construction for the 
chamber would be offset by increased 
costs for the auxiliary apparatus. Still, 
the chambers are built as large as possible, 
and the other parts of the system thus 
stand as cheaper. When this construction 
is most advantageously employed several 
chambers must be connected behind each 
other, or near each other. The latter 
plan, especially, recommends itself, since 
thus the operation can be forced at will. 
lor this form the cost of auxiliary appa- 
ratus would be much reduced and in such 
cases the cost of the entire system would 
be considerably less than for others. 

The Falding single-chamber system re- 
quires more service for raising acid, etc., 
and correspondingly more repairs. A plant 
like the 1000-ton works in Tennessee must 
then have 25 systems, each with its own 
acid hoist and control. That, however, is 
gcing too far and nowhere except in this 
case is such centralization desirable. Fald- 
ing draws conclusions from a few data 
over only a short period. It would be in- 
teresting to obtain data covering a period 
of great activity and giving the output and 
saltpeter consumption during this time. 
Some information as to the temperature 
at the roof of the chamber would also be 
important. 

The production of the chamber is more- 
ever not greater than that of other in- 
tensive systems; it amounts to 0.4274 to 
0.4709 cu.m. per kilogram of sulphur ; today, 
perhaps, it reaches 0.36. The saltpeter con- 
sumption is not particularly low, although 
it does not exceed a fair average. That, 
indeed, is principally attributable to the 
small Glover and to the warm gases at 
entrance to the Gay-Lussac. 

Falding, in his examples, mentioned a 
sulphur deposit. I assume that this refers 
to raw sulphur. In this case, however, the 
gases with 7.9 and 8&1 per cent. are not 
strong enough. The gases of raw sulphur 
must have 10 to 11 per cent. of SOs if 
everything is to go right. If, therefore, 
this defect be remedied, I am sure that 


the results will be improved. In any event, 
Falding’s invention is one of the most in- 
teresting and important for sulphuric-acid 
manufacture in chambers and its further 
development shouid be carefully noted. 
One wishes, however, that the various 
data, such as gas pressure, temperatures, 
etc., might be made known. 
José SAUERSCHNIG. 
Mexico, D. F., Oct. 2, 1900. 


Ely Central Copper Company 


I beg tc express my appreciation of 
the remarks concerning this company in 
the JouRNAL of Oct. 9. This company was 
originally brought out by O. A. Turner, 
who paid $280,000 for the property. Im- 
mediately following its organization the 
company drilled six holes from 100 to 400 
ft. deep, all of which showed rhyolite only. 
Partly as the result of this prospecting 
and partly from the study of other con- 
ditions, engineering and geological opinion 
generally became adverse to this property, 
except possibly the extreme west end of 
the tract, which may have a little piece 
of the Eureka orebody. 

The capital stock of the company was 
originally 1,200,000 shares of $10 each, of 
which 900,000 shares were retained by the 
vendors and 300,000 shares were held in 
the treasury for the purpose of raising 
funds. Recently a block of the treasury 
stock (75,000 shares) was contracted at 
50c. per share to one George Graham 
Rice. He also obtained options on some 
other stock at 37'4@75c. per share. The 
purpose of the present advertising and 
curb-market campaign is to sell this stock. 
Another person associated with this cam- 
paign appears to be Nat. Goodwin, the 
actor, whose claim to fame in mining 
finance is based upon Rawhide Coalition. 

Out of the comparatively small portion 
of the proceeds of the stock sales that go 
into the treasury of the company, some 
development work is being done, where- 
fore the company is at least doing some- 
thing. A shaft is being sunk near the 
boundary line of the Eureka (Copper 
Flat) property of the Nevada Consolidated, 
and it may encounter a fringe of that ore- 
body, but even so, this will be far from in- 
suring any great productive capacity to 
the Ely Central Copper Company, the 
bulk of whose area has not yet been 
proved to be mineral-bearing. 

ENGINEER. 

New York, Oct. 24, 1909. 
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Notes of Interest to the Operators of Small Mines as Well as of Large 


Mines. 
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Mining 


The Things That Have to Be Done in Everyday Mining 





REPORTS FROM EXPERIENCE 


Readers of the JcURNAL are invited to 
contribute to this department. Articles 
should be brief, thoroughly practical, and 
preferably illustrated by drawings or 
sketches. Our draftsmen will prepare 
properly any kind of a pencil sketch that 
is intelligible. Something that is an old 
story in one district may be quite un- 
known in another. Articles accepted and 
published are suitably paid for. 


A Movable Sorting Floor Grizzly 


By Guy C. Sroitz* 





A sorting-floor grizzly of the following 
description is used in the several head 
frames on the Port Henry Iron Ore Com- 
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from a 4-ton skip. When receiving a 
dump the grizzly is in a horizontal posi- 
tion, thus enabling a man to look over the 
material thoroughly, pick out all large 
pieces of rock and drop them into a 
nearby chute delivering to a rock-storage 
bin. After two skip loads have been sorted 
the grizzly is lowered (about 35 deg. to 
dump on the next grizzly) by releasing a 
band brake operating on a wheel keyed to 
a line of shaft on which is also mounted 
a sheave wheel, which wheel in turn re- 
ceives several winds of a 1%-in. cable 
leading from the front of the hinged 
grizzly to a counterweight hung in the 
frame. 

The counterweight is heavy enough to 
just raise the empty grizzly back to its 
horizontal position. .The band brake is 
then made tight and grizzly is held in 
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DETAILS OF APPARATUS TO OPERATE SORTING GRIZZLY 


pany’s property at Mineville, N. Y. It is 
the intermediate one of three grizzlies and 
provides hand sorting for the lump mag- 
netite ore before it is delivered into stor- 
age bins. 

The grizzly is 11 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, 
and provided with steel-plate side boards 
18 in. high. It will receive two dumps 





*Mining engineer, Mineville, N. Y. 


position until it has received another two 
dumps. The band brake must needs be 
released slowly to prevent the grizzly from 
receiving racking jars on dumping its load. 
From a point of economy a sorting 
floor operated in this manner has an ad- 
vantage over one operated by an air hoist 
and again the simple device will work at 
all times, while in winter the air hoist fre- 
quently freezes up and gives trouble. 


Car Transfer 


The use of a car transfer is often 
advantageous, and especially on trestles, 
headframes, or in a mine where space for 
extra track is limited. The accompanying 
sketch shows the arrangement as used 
at Ishpeming, Mich. The truck used is 
The es- 


the same as the ordinary car. 







Empty Cars 
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CAR TRANSFER 


sential feature is a _ substantial plat- 
form about 4 ft. wide by 5 ft. long, with 
a track to receive the car. The top 
of the truck, of course, should be level 
with the main track; this necessitates 
sinking the transfer track 15 to 18 in. 
The cars are run on to the truck and 
then shifted to the track which leads 
to the cage. 


> 


Automatic Trip for Side Dump 
Car 





Tail rope haulage is used-by the Penn 
Iron Company, Vulcan, Michigan. The 
car is of the side-dump type with a double 
truck. The car weighs 6500 lb. and car- 
ries 3% tons of ore. With this car it is 
possible to dump ore in five different bins. 
The dumping arrangement is on the op- 
posite side from the gate as shown in the 
accompanying illustration. This device is 
bolted to the car and is connected with 
the gate by a lever c which engages the 
catch f. The wheel g is attached to a 
movable part c, and by means of a pin d, ¢ 
may be set at any desired position on the 
bar h. The holes a are 5 in. apart; i is a 
small handle by which to lift the part c 
when changing the position of the dump- 
ing wheel. At each bin is a jack which 
the wheel g strikes and as the wheel 
passes over the jack it raises the bar h, 
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which in turn lifts the end of the lever e. 
These jacks are set by the side of the 
track with the lowest one nearest the 
shaft, while the highest one is at the far- 
thest end of the track. The haulage dis- 
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A Movable Ore. Chute 





At the Chapin mine, Iron Mountain, 
Mich., there are three classes of ore to be 
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AUTOMATIC TRIP FOR ORE CAR 


tance in about 500 ft. An electric motor 
is used to drive the rope-haulage system. 
It requires one man at the motor and one 
man to attend the loading of the cars. 


handled from one shaft, as well as an oc- 
casional shipload of waste rock. To pro- 
vide for this there are four bins in front 
of the shaft, but the two skips cannot 
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dump into all four of the bins. This 
difficulty is overcome by means of a mov- 
able side-dump car, which is used as a 
chute. This car is operated by a tail-rope 
cable on a small winding drum. The man 
who loads the ore at the bottom of the 
shaft signals to the surface the class of 
ore to be hoisted. The man in charge of 
the air hoist sets his car to receive the 
ore direct from the skip. As soon as the 
skip dumps, the car is moved to the proper 
bin and dumped by the tender. 


Painting Power Plant Stacks 





A correspondent of Power and the En- 
gineer, says: 

A short time ago we got- tackle and ma- 
terial ready to paint the stacks of the 
power plant; but when we came to hoist 
the tackle by means of the small cables 





(Fig. 1) with which each stack was 
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SCHEMES FOR HOISTING TACKLE IN STACK 


equipped, they were found to be broken 
and useless. 

We procured some paper balloons and 
sent them up inside the stack (Fig. 2) 
with a cord attached, intending to pull 
up a small rope, and then a wire cable. 
Everything worked nicely until we began 
pulling the string. It caught on a ragged 
edge on the top and refused to go farther. 
Several attempts were made, but always 
with the same result. The string method 
was a failure. 

The stacks are 116 ft. high and 5 
ft. in diameter. We were not in a mood 
to give up, and the job was shortly ac- 
complished by building 19 ladders each 
8 ft. long, the longest we could take in 
at the base of the stack. These ladders 
were built to fit together at the proper 
angle and set up inside the stack, as 
shown in Fig. 3. New cables were placed 
in the sheaves at the top and the paint- 
ing was soon in progress. 


The Broken Hill Proprietary Com- 
pany is experimenting with a Calyx drill 
for boring 12-in. holes for ventilation and . 
for passes for filling with tailings. 
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Patents Relatng To Mining and Metallurgy 


A Selected and Classified List of New Inventions Described 
during the Past Month in the Publications of the Patent Offices 


A copy of the specifications of any of these 
patents issued by the United States Patent 
Office will be mailed by THE ENGINEERING 
AND MINING JOURNAL upon the receipt of 25 


cents. British patents are supplied at 40 
cents. In ordering specifications, correspond- 


ents are requested to give the number, name 
of inventor and date of issue. 


ALUMINUM. 


FUSIBLE COMPOUNDS AND RECOVERY 
THEREFROM—Improvements in Methods of 
Making Fusible Compounds of Aluminum and 
Recovering Aluminum Therefrom. Si. | <a 
Keogh and C. A. Douglas, Ottawa, 
(Brit. No. 18,356 of 1909.) 

SOLDER FOR ALUMINUM. Jacques F 
Guggenbuhl, Paris, France. (U. S., No. 933,- 
433, Sept. 7, 1909.) 


Canada. 


BORAX. 
PRODUCTION—A Process for the Produc- 


tion of Borax from Native Compounds of 

Boron. G. E. Bailey and Archie Stevenson, 

Los Angeles, Cal. (Brit. No. 794 of 1909.) 
CEMENT. 


PORTLAND CEMENT—Method of Making 
Portland Cement. Joseph M. Carrére, Allen- 
town, Penn., assignor to Blane Stainless Ce- 
ment Company, Allentown, Penn., a Corpora- 
tion of New Jersey. (U. S. No. 932,374, Aug. 
24, 1909.) 

SLAG CEMENT—Improvements in the 
Manufacture of Slag Cement. John G. A. 
Rhodin, Liverpool, Eng. (Brit. No. 23,988 of 
1908.) 

COAL AND COKE. 

COAL CUTTING—Improvements in Cutter 
Chains for Mining Machines. John Liddle, 
Glasgow. Scotland. (Brit. No. 10,045 of 
1909.) 

COAL-SEPARATOR. Nelson Mowery, 
Wilkes-Barre, Penn. (U.S. No. 936,015, Oct. 
5, 1909.) 

COAL-WASHER. Freeman R. Willson, Jr.. 
Worthington, Ohio, assignor, by mesne as- 
signments, to The Jeffrey Manufacturing Com- 





pany, a Corporation of Ohio. (U. S. No. 
933,808, Sept. 14, 1909.) 

COKE—Apparatus for Drawing Coke. El- 
dred D. Ratliff, Birmingham Ala. (U. S. 


No. 934,215, Sept. 14, 1909.) 


COKE MANUFACTURE—Improvements 
Relating to Mechanism for Levelling the 
Charge in Coke Ovens and Furnaces. Franz 


Meguin and Company, Ltd. and Wilhelm Mul- 
ler, Dellingen-Saar, Germany. (Brit. No. 8035 
of 1909.) 


COKE OVENS—A Method of Preserving 
Coke-Oven Walls. Heinrich Koppers, Essen- 
Ruhr, Germany. (Brit. No. 4792 of 1909.) 


COKE OVENS—Improvements in or Relat- 
ing to Regenerative Coke Ovens. Actien Ge- 


sellschaft fiir Kohlendestillation, Gelsenkir- 
chen-Bulmke, Westphalia. (Brit. No. 19,264 


of 1909.) 

COKE OVENS—lImprovements in Regener- 
ative and Non-regenerative Coke Ovens. R. 
F. F. Fabry, Chesterfield, England. (Brit. 
No. 8920 of 1909.) 

COKING-OVEN. 
falo, N. Y. (U. §S. 
1909.) 


MINING METHOD—Method of Mining 
Coal. David P. Loomis, New Phiiadelphia, 
Ohio, assignor of one-half to Joseph-A. Beid- 
ler, Cleveland, Ohio. (U. 8S. No. 935,762, 
Oct. 5, 1909.) 

PEAT— Apparatus for Producing Fuel and 


Gas from Peat. Wilbur L. Shepard, El]m- 
wood, Conn., assignor of one-half to Horace 


Samuel B. Sheldon, Buf- 
No. 933,349, Sept. 7, 


J. Wickham. Manchester, Conn. (U. S. No. 
936,049, Oct. 5, 1909.) 
SAFETY APPLIANCE for Colliery and 


UNITED STATES AND BRITISH 


Other Inclines. John Norton, W 


igan, Eng- 
land. (U. S. No. 931,078, Aug. 17, 


1909.) 
COPPER. 


ALLOY and Process for Its Production. 
Auguste J. Rossi, New York, N. Y., assignor 


to Titanium Alloy Manufacturing Company, 
New York, N. Y., a Corporation of Maine. 
(U. S. No. 935,863, Oct. 5, 1909.) 


RECCVERY FROM RESIDUES—Process 
for the Recovery of Copper from Cuprous 
Residues. Dominic Crispo, Antwerp, Belgium. 
(U. S. No. 936,762, Oct. 12, 1909.) 

REFINING—Apparatus for Refining Cop- 
per. Frank L. Antisell, New York, N. Y., 
assignor of one-fourth to William S. Higgins, 


Perth Amboy, N. J. (U. S. No. 13,020, re- 
issue, Sept. 14, 1909.) 
GOLD AND SILVER. 


AMALGAMATING—Apparatus for Pulver- 
izing and Amalgamating Ores. Royer Lucken- 
bach, Colwyn, Penn., assignor to Borindum 
Extraction Company, a Corporation of Ari- 
zona. (U. S. No. 936,645, Oct. 12, 1909.) 

AMALGAMATING—Process of Amalgama- 
ting and Separating Metallic Ores. Royer 
Luckenbech, Colwyn, Penn., assignor to Bor- 
indum Extraction Company, a Corporation 


of Arizona. (U. S. No. 937,033, Oct. 12, 
1909.) ‘ 

DREDGING—Collecting Means for Gold- 
Dredges. Thomas J. Barbour, San Francisco, 


Cal. (0. 8. No. 
EXTRACTION 


936,754, Oct. 12, 


Improvements in 


1909.) 
Extract 


ing Gold and Silver from Crushed Ore and 
Ore Slimes and Means Therefor. Andrew E. 
Crosse, Hyde Park, London, Eng. (Brit. No. 


269 of 1909.) 

EXTRACTION —Process of Extracting 
Precious Metals from Ores. Isidor Kitsee, 
Philadelphia, Penn. (U. S. No. 936,545, Oct. 
12, 1909.) 

FILTERING APPARATUS—-Improvements 
in Filtering Apparatus for Use in Connection 


with the Washing of Slimes and for Other 
Similar Purnoses. John F. Webb, Battersea, 
and Percy Tarbutt, London. (Brit No. x21, 
474 of 1998.) 

GOLY-SAVING APPARATUS. Victor P. 
Yelmini. Alameda, Cal. (U. S. No. 932,936, 


August 51, 1909.) 

GOLD-SEPARATING 
D. Luttrell, Benton Harbor, Mich. 
933.772, Sept. 14, 1909.) 

GRINDING-PAN—William 
Hervie N. G. Cobbe, Kalgoorlie, 
Australia, Australia. (U. 8. No. 
Oct. 12, 1909.) 


John 
No. 


APPARATUS. 
(U. 8. 


Middleton and 
Western 
936,794, 


IRON AND STEEL. 


BESSEMER CONVERTER. Guy J. Stock, 


Darlington, England. (U. S. No. 935,615, 
Sept. 28, 1909.) 

BESSEMER CONVERTERS—Improvement 
in Connection with Bessemer Converters. 


Guy J. Stock, Darlington. (Brit. No. 12,212 


of 1908.) 
BLAST-FURNACE. Edward B. Cook, Potts- 


town, Penn. (U. S. No. 936,308, Oct. 12, 
1209.) 
BLAST FURNACE OPERATION—Method 


of Operating Blast-Furnaces and Converters. 
James Gayley, New York, N. Y. (U.S. No. 
935.628, Sept. 28. 1909.) 

CASTINGS—Manufacture of Steel 
ings. Jacob K. Griffith, Latrobe, Penn. 
S. No. 936,623, Oct. 12, 1909.) 


Cast- 
(U. 


ELECTRIC FURNACE—Improvements 
Relating to Electric Induction Furnaces. 
Rochlingsche Eisen- und Stahl-werke Gesell- 


schaft and Wilhelm Rodenbauser, Volklingen 


on Saar, Germany. (Brit. No. 18,513 of 
1908-, 
INGOTS—Method for Making Sound Metal 





Ingots and Other Castings. Robert A. Had- 
field, Sheffield, England. (U.S. No. 933,751, 
Sept. 14, 1909.) 
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NICKEL-STEEL SCRAP—Process of Re- 
covering Nickel-Steel Scrap. Ralph H. Wat- 
son, Munhall, Penn. (U. S. No. 934,864, 
Sept. 21, 1909.) 

REMOVING SALAMANDERS—Method of 


Disintegrating and Removing Annular Sala- 
manders in Nodulizing-Kilns. August Briiu- 
tigam, South Orange, N. J., assignor to Aug- 
ust Heckscher, New York, N. Y. (U. S8. 
No. 936,981, Oct 12, 1909.) 

STEEL PLANT. John C. 
Horace W. Lash, Cleveland, Ohio, assignors 
to The Garrett-Cromwell Engineering Com. 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, a Corporation of Ohio. 
(U. S. No. 935,964, Oct. 5, 1909.) 


Cromwell and 


LITHIA, 


MANUFACTURE of Pure Lithium Com- 
pounds. Erland Zell, Gottenborg, Sweden, as- 
signor to General Electric Company, a Cor- 
poration of New York. (U. S. No. 935,880, 
Oct. 5, 1909.) 


MAGNESIUM. 


ELECTROLYTIC PRODUCTION of Mag- 
nesium. Franz von Kiigelgen, Holcombs Rock, 
Va., and George O. Seward, East Orange, N. 
J., assignors to Virginia Laboratory Company, 
New York, N. Y., a Corporation of New York. 
(U. S. No. 935,796, Oct. 5, 1909.) 


NICKEL, 


NICKEL ALLOYS—Method of Manufac- 
turing Nickel and Nickel-Copper Alloys. David 
H. Browne, Copper Cliff, Ontario, Canada, 
dssignor to The Canadian Copper Company, 


Cleveland, Ohio, a Corporation of Ohio. (U. 
S. No. 934,278, Septs 14, 1909.) 
SALT. 
MANUFACTURE of Salt. Balfour F. Me- 


Tear, Lea Green, via Rainhill, England. (U 
S. No. 938,572, Sept. 7, 1909.) 


ZINC. 


CONDENSER—Metallurgical Condenser. 
Woolsey M: Johnson, La Harpe, Kans., as- 
signor to The Continuous Zine Furnace Com- 
pany, Wartford, Conn., a Corporation of 
Connecticut. (U. S No. 933,848, Sept. 14, 
1909.) 


ELECTROLYTIC WINNING of Zine from 


Solutions of Zine Sulphate. Victor Engel- 
hardt and Max Huth, Charlottenburg, Ger- 


many, assignors to Siemens & Halske, Aktien- 
geselischaft, Berlin, Germany. a Corporation 
of Germany. (U.S No. 935,250, Sept. 28, 
1909.) 

PROCESS OF TREATING ZINC. Salomon 
Frank, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany. (U. 
S. No. 935,900, Oct. 5, 1909.) 

RETORT FILLING—Apparatus for Filling 


Zine-Retorts with Granular Material. John 
D. James, Pulaski, Va. (U. S. No. 936,245, 
Oct. 5, 1909.) 


MINING—GENERAL. 


EX PLOSIVES—Device for Detecting De- 
composition of Explosives. Edouard Bouch- 
aud-Praceig, Paris, France. (U. S. No. 934,- 


500, Sept. 21, 1909.) 


SHAFT SINKING—Sinking Shafts and the 


Like. Daniel E. Moran, Mendham, N. J., and 
John W. Doty and Edwin S. Jarrett, New 


1c: & 2. CG. S. 
1909.) 
VENTILATING—Improvements in Venti- 
lating System for Mines. John Quin, Houtz- 
dale, Penn. (Brit. No. 6006 of 1909.) 


WOOD PRESERVATION—Liquor for Im- 
pregnating Wood. Karl H. Wolman, Ida- 
weiche, near Oppeln, Germany, assignor to 
Max Barschall, New York, N. Y. (U.S. No. 
936,070, Oct. 5, 1909.) 


WOOD PRESERVATION—Process of Pre- 
serving Wood. John M. Nelson, Jr., Sher- 


No. 933,776, Sept. 14, 
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wood, Md. (U. S. No. 937,008, Oct. 12, 


1909.) 
ORE DRESSING—GENERAL. 


CENTRIFUGAL CONCENTRATOR = and 
Classifier. Frederick Laist, Anaconda, Mont., 
assignor of one-half to Oscar Max Kuchs, 
Anaconda, Mont. (U. S. No. 935,311, Sept. 
28, 1909.) 

CONCENTRATOR—Apparatus for Concen- 
trating. George F. Rendall, New York, N. Y., 
assignor to American Reduction Company, a 
Corporation of New Jersey. (U.S. No. 936,- 
563, Oct. 12, 1909.) 

CRUSHING—Improvements in Crushing, 
Pulverizing and the Like Machines. Edgar 
Allen & Co., Ltd., Imperial Steel Works, Shef- 
field, Eng. (Brit. No. 26,464 of 1908.) 


CRUSHING—Improvements in Means for 
Crushing or Grinding Rocks, Ores of the Like 
Substances. Anthony M. Robeson, London, 
England. (Brit. No. 17,213 of 1908.) 

ORE-CRUSHER. Charles O. Michaelsen, 
Omaha, Neb. (U. S. No. 931,210, Aug. 17, 
1909.) 

ORE-CRUSHER—Eccentric 
Smith Abernathy, Ponoka, Ala. 
935,630, Oct. 5, 1909.) 

SCREEN—Ore-Screen. Archie B. 
john and Jessie R. Villars, Butte, Mont. 
S. No. 935,216, Sept. 28, 1909.) 

SCREENING, ETC.—Apparatus for Screen- 
ing, Sizing, and Classifying Granular Mater- 
ials. Charles A. Pringle, Chihuahua, Mexico, 
assignor to Calera Mining Company, a Cor- 
poration of New Jersey. (U.S. No. 936,162, 
Oct. 5, 1909.) 

STAMP-MILL. Oliver C. Purkeypile, Ash- 
land, Ore. (U. S. No. 934,354, Sept. 14, 
1909.) 





Ore - Crusher. 
(U. S. No. 


Meikle- 
(U. 





METALLURGY—GENERAL. 





FURNACE CHARGES—Improved Means 
for Caleulating or Estimating the Amount 
of Constituents of the Charges of Smelting 
Furnaces and the Like. Robert Marshall, 
London, England. (Brit. No. 23,981 of 1909.) 


MELTING—Improvements in Apparatus 
for Melting Metal, Casting it Into Ingots and 


Cooling the Latter. Robert T. Johnston, 
Seotch Plains, N. J. (Brit. No. 14,959 of 
1908.) 

REDUCTION—Metallurgical Process. Ol- 
iver B. Dawson, El Paso, Tex., assignor to 
American Reduction & Refining Company, 
New York, N. Y., a Corporation of South 


Dakota. (U. S. No. 986,095, Oct. 5, 1909.) 
REDUCTION PROCESS—Method of Re- 


Karl A. F. Hiorth, Christiania, 
No. 934,170, Sept. 14, 


ducing Ores. 
Norway. fa: 
1909.) 


SEPARATION—Wet Method of Separating 


Metallic Compounds. John H. Thwaites, 
Peterborough, England. (U. S' No. 935,357, 


Sept. 28, 1909.) 


SLAG—Improved Process and Apparatus 
for Granulating Slag. ‘‘Pyrotrass,”’ Société 
Anonyme pour la Fabrication du Trass Arti- 
ficial (Brevete) et Ses Applications Indus- 
trielles, Paris, France. (Brit. No. 2849 of 
1909.) 


SLAGS 
Thallner, 


-Process of Deoxidizing Slags. Otto 
Bismarckhiitte, Germany, assignor 
to The Firm of Bismarckhiitte, Germany. 
(U. S. No. 936,382, Oct. 12, 1909.) 


SMELTER SMOKE—Device for Preventing 


Waste of Minerals. Michael J. Smith and 
Martin O. Kongsli, Tacoma, Wash. (U. S. 
No. 936,377, Oct. 12, 1909.) 


SMELTING — Process for Smelting Ore. 
Joseph P. Welch, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
assignor of one-half to Jay J. Snider, Salt 





Lake City, Utah. (U. S. No. 937,031, Oct. 
12, 1909.) 
SULPHUR DIOXIDE FROM GASES—Im- 


provements in the Removal of Sulphur Diox- 
ide from Gases and its Recovery as Sulphuric 
Acid. Hans Kuhne, Goslar, Germany. (Brit. 
No. 17,520 of 1908.) 


SULPHIDE ORE TREATMENT—Process 
of Oxidizing Ores. Byron E. Eldred, Bronx- 
ville, N. Y., assignor to Combustion Utilities 
Company, New York, N. Y. (U. 8S. No. 932,- 
689, August 31, 1909.) 


WELDING—Process of Welding Metals. 
Hans Goldschmidt, Essen-on-the Ruhr, Ger- 
many, assignor, by mesne assignments, to 
Goldschmidt Thermit Co., New York, N. Y., 
a corporation of New York. (U. S. No. 13,- 
010, reissue, Aug. 17, 1909.) 
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MINING MACHINERY 
APPARATUS, 


AND 


BLASTING—Mine-Firing Device. Thomas 
C. Hallam, Gardner, Ill. (U. S. No. 936,885, 
Oct. 12, 1909.) 

COUPLING FOR DRILL-STEELS. Charles 
C. Hansen, Easton, Penn., assignor to Inger- 
soll-Rand Company, New York, N. Y., a Cor- 


poration of New Jersey. (U.S. No. 934,069, 
Sept. 14, 1909.) 

DREDGERS—Tooth for Steam Dredgers, 
Excavators, &c. Charles E. Gardner, Union- 
ville, Va. (U. S. No. 935,147, Sept. 28, 
1909.) 

DRILL—Mining-Drill. Joseph R. Place, 
Chicago Heights, Ill (U. S. No. 936,937, 
Oct. 12, 1909.) 

ELECTRIC DRILL—William O. Duntley, 


Chicago, Ill., and Henry J. Kimman, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, assignors, by direct and mesne 
assignments, to Chicago Pneumatic Tool Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill., a Corporation of New 
Jersey. (U.S. No. 986,870, Oct. 12, 1909.) 

HOISTING—An Improved Safety Apparat- 
us for Lifts, Hoists or the Like. J. G. Childs 
and Thomas §S. Hill, London, Eng. (Brit. 
No. 15,935 of 1908.) 


HOISTING—Improvements in Safety Hooks 


for Lifting, Lowering, Hauling and Like 
Tackle. F. J. Plater, Durham, England. 


(Brit. No. 22,619 of 1908.) 

HOISTING—Improvements in or Relating 
to Safety Suspending Apparatus for Mine 
Cages and the Like. William Francis and 
Alfred Sedgwick, Derby. (Brit. No. 20,501 of 
1908.) 

HOISTING — Improvements’ Relating to 
Safety Catches for Suspended Lift-Cages. F. 
Weidig, Alfeld, Germany. (Brit. No. 11,447 
of 1909.) 

HOISTING—Safety Attachment for Mine- 
Elevators. Morgan E. Jolliffe, Uniontown, 
Penn., and John H. Cowan, Jefferson, Ohio. 
(U. S. No. 934,816, Sept. 21, 1909.) 

LAMP—Miner’s Lamp. Adletia M. Van 
Liew, Houghton, Mich., assignor of one-half 
to John Van Liew, Houghton, Mich. (U. S. 
No. 934,243, Sept. 14, 1909.) 

MINER’S CAP. Ida M. McPherson, Yates- 
boro, Penn. (U. S. No. 931,463, August 17, 
1909.) 

MINER’S LAMP. 
kirchen, Germany. 
28, 1909.) 

RESPIRATORY 


Otto M. Miiller, Gelsen- 
(U. S. No. 935,219, Sept. 


APPARATUS. Jules Tis- 


sot, Paris, France. (U. S. No. 932,515, Aug. 
31, 1909.) 

ROCK-BREAKER. Charles C. Lane, Los 
Angeles, Cal. (U. S. No. 936,729, Oct. 12, 
1909.) 


ROCK-DRILL. Robert A. Fowden, Ger- 
mantown, Penn., assignor to United States 
EBlectrie Rock Drill Company, Dover, Del., a 
Corporation of Delaware. (U. S. No. 933,- 
702, Sept. 7, 1909.) 

ROCK-DRILL: William L. Smith, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, assignor, by mesne assignments, to 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, a Corpora- 
tion of Ohio. (U. S. No. 934,102, Sept. 14, 
1909.) 

ROCK DRILLING—Improvements in and 
Relating to Water Feed Devices for Rock 
Drills and the Like. Heinrich Flottmann., 
Cardiff, Wales. (Brit. No. 6668 of 1909.) 


ROCK DRILLS—Improvements in Rock 
Drills. Karl Ruschenbaum, Jeppestown, 
Transvaal. (Brit. No. 16,771 of 1908.) 

SAFETY LAMPS—An Improved Apparatus 
for Electrically Igniting Miners’ Safety 
Lamps in Mines. John C. Best, Morley, Eng. 
(Brit. No. 10,838 of 1908.) 

SAFETY LAMPS—Ignition Device for 
Miner's Safety Lamps. Ferdinand A. Wicke, 
Barmen, Germany. (Brit. No. 9662 of 1908.) 

SAFETY LAMPS—Improvements in or Re- 
lating to Miners’ Safety and Other Lamps. 
Ernest A. Hailwood, Morley, Eng. (Brit. No. 
23.096 of 1908.) 


METALLURGICAL MACHINERY AND 


APPARATUS. 


DOORS FOR RETORTS, ETC.—Improve- 
ments in Doors for Retorts, Coke Ovens and 
Other Furnaces. F. Shaw, T. M. Percy. and 
J. K. Entwistle, Wigan. (Brit. No. 17,647 
of 1908.) 


DRYING AND GRINDLNG—Apparatus for 
Drying and Grinding Materials. Gottlieb 
Suter, Basel, Switzerland, assignor to the 
Firm of Society of Chemical Industry in 
Basle, Basel, Switzerland. (U. S. No. 932.- 
727, August 31, 1909.) 
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ELECTRIC FURNACE. Frederick M. 
Becket, Niagara Falls, N. Y., assignor to Elec- 
tro Metallurgical Company, a Corporation of 
West Virginia. (U. S. No. 932,368, Aug. 24,, 
1909.) 

ELECTRIC FURNACE. John A. Hay, 
London, England, assignor to American Elee- 
tric Furnace Company, New York, N. Y., a 
Corporation of New York. (U. S. No. 932,- 
469, Aug. 31, 1909.) 

ELECTRIC FURNACE. Gilbert C. Landis, 
York, Penn., assignor to American Phosphor- 
us Company, Camden, N. J., a Corporation of 
New Jersey. (U. S. No. 932,296, Aug. 24, 
1909.) 

ELECTRIC FURNACE. William A. Smith, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., assignor to International 
Acheson Graphite Company, Niagara Falls, 
N. ¥. (U.S. No. 935,937, Oct. 5, 1909.) 

ELECTRIC FURNACE TERMINAL. Eben 
C. Speiden, Niagara Falls, N. Y., assignor te 
International Acheson Graphite Company, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., a Corporation of New 


Jersey. (U. S. No. 935,939, Oct. 5. 1909.) 
BLECTRIC FURNACE. Frank J. Tone, 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

24, 1909.) 
ELECTRIC FURNACE. Jean B. Trillon, 

St. Jeoire, France, assignor to himself and 


(U. S. No. 932,069, Aug. 





La Société Electrochimique du Giffre, St. 
Jeoire, France. (U. S. No. 932,835, Aug. 
31, 1909.) 

ELECTRIC FURNACES—Improvements 
Relating to Electric Induction Furnacesi 
Gréndal Kjellin Co., -Ltd., London, Eng. 
(Brit. No. 8194 of 1909.) 

FURNACE for Smelting Ores. William 


Kemp, Tucson, Ariz., assignor, by direct and 
mesne assignments, to The Kemp Hydro-Car- 
bon Furnace Company, a Corporation of New 
York. (U. S. No. 936,781, Oct. 12, 1909.) 





FURNACES—Improvements in Furnaces. 
John J. Jones, New Castle, Penn. (Brit. No. 


4070 of 1909.) 
FURNACES 





Improvements in or Relating 


to Furnaces for Volatile Metals. W. Hom- 
mel, London, and The Metals Extraction 


Corporation, Ltd., London, E. C. 
19,667 of 1908.) 


FURNACE-PORT COOLING MEANS. Frank 
E. Parks, Pueblo, Colo. (U. S. No. 932,493, 
August 31, 1909.) 

LADLE CONSTRUCTION. Richard H. 
Stevens, Munhall, Penn., assignor of one-half 
to Per Torsten Berg, Stockholm, Sweden. (U. 
S. No. 934,946, Sept. 21, 1909.) 

MELTING APPARATUS. William M. Carr, 
New York, N. Y., and Charles H. Speer, Ches- 
ter, Penn. (U.S. No. 936,759, Oct. 12, 1909.) 

MELTING-FURNACE and Process of Using 
the Same. William M. Carr, New York, N. 
Y., and Charles H. Speer, Chester, Penn. (U. 
S. No. 936,758, Oct. 12, 1909.) 

METALLURGICAL FURNACE. 
Hiibner, New York, N. Y. 
Sept. 21, 1909.) 

OIL-BURNING FURNACE. Charles <A. 
Hammel, Los Angeles, Cal. (U. S. No. 935,- 
202, Sept. 28, 1909.) 

REDUCTION FURNACE—Furnace for Re- 
ducing Ores. Gustaf Gréndal, Djursholm, 
Sweden, assignor to American Gréndal Kjel- 
lin Company, New York, N. Y., a Corporation. 
(U. S. No. 936,124, Oct. 5, 1909.) 

REGENERATIVE FURNACE. Jacob B. 
McKennan, Pueblo, Colo. (U. S. No. 936,930, 


(Brit. No. 


Robert 
(U. S. No. 934,532, 





Oct. 12, 1909.) 

REGENERATIVE FURNACE—Flue_ and 
Valve System for Regenerative Furnaces. 
Jacob B. McKennan, Pueblo, Colo. (U. S8. 
No. 986,931, Oct. 12, 1909.) 

SLAG GRANULATION—Improvements in 
or Connected with Granulators for Molten 


William R. War- 
(Brit. Ne. 1236 of 


Slag or other Substances. 

ren, New York City. 

1909.) 
SLAG-HANDLING TABLE. David T. Crox- 


ton, Cleveland, Ohio. (U. S. No. 934,998, 
Sept. 28, 1909.) 


SMELTING-FURNACE. Joseph P. Welch, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, assignor of one-half te 


Jay J. Snider, Salt Lake City, Utah. (U. S. 

No. 937,030, Oct. 12 1909.) 
SMELTING-FURNACE. Christian Debus 

and Josef Debus, Héchst-on-the-Main, Ger- 


many. (U. S. No. 934,892, Sept. 21, 1909.) 
SMELTING-FURNACE Transforming 
Smelting-Furnace. Hugo Helberger, Munich, 
Germany. (U. S. No. 932,986, Aug. 31, 
1909.) 
STARTING AND CONVEYING DEVICE 


FOR FURNACES, Utley Wedge. Ardmore, 
Penn. (U. S. No. 927,389, July 6. 1909.) 











Personal 





Mining and metallurgical engineers are in- 
vited to keep THE ENGINEERING AND MINING 
JOURNAL informed of their movements and 
appointments. 





Charles E. Hart, of Joplin, Mo., is in 
Guatemala on mining business. 

C. S. Herzig, of London, is on his way 
to Nevada. He will return to New York, 
and then’ will go to Central America. 

E. G. Spilsbury, of New York, has gone 
to Nevada on professional business, which 
will probably occupy him for some time. 

F. W. Denton and R. T. McKeever 
have been chosen vice-presidents of the 
Copper Range Consolidated Mining Com- 
pany. 

A. E. Drucker has just completed a 
visit to the Witwatersrand gold mines. 
He expects to be in New York in 
December. 


Harold Boericke, of the firm of Stein & 
Boericke, of Primos, Penn., is looking 
after tungsten mining interests in Boulder 
county, Colorado. 


Professor Reiji Kanda, professor of 
mining engineering in the Imperial Uni- 
versity at Tokyo, Japan, has been visiting 
mines in the United States. 

O. Potter has been appointed assistant 
superintendent of the Superior copper 
mine in the Lake district, which is con- 
trolled by the Calumet & Hecla. 


W. H. Herdsman, of London, has been 
examining iron properties in Nova Scotia. 
After doing similar work in Newfound- 
land, he will return to England. 


James Cronin, of Spokane, Wash., has 
returned south from the Babine range, in 
northern British Columbia, where he is 
prospecting a silver-lead property. 

Anthony J. McMillan, general manager 
of Le Roi Mining Company, has returned 
to Rossland, B. C., from a business visit 
to New York and other eastern points. 


Charles Camsell has returned to Ot- 
tawa, after completing his third season 
of geological survey fieldwork in the 
Similkameen district, in British Columbia. 


H. A. Megraw has been appointed 
superintendent of the Hacienda Santa 
Elena at San Luis de la Paz, Guanajuato, 
Mexico, and has taken charge of the 
works. 


R. H. Chapman, of Washington, D. C., 
in charge of a party making a _ topo- 
graphical survey of Vancouver island, in 
British Coulmbia, has left Victoria for 
Ottawa. 


Holland E. Benedict, assistant superin- 
tendent of the United States Smelting 
Company, at Bingham Junction, Utah, 
was married on Oct. 20, to Miss Amelia 
Ridgeway Gilbert of Boston. 


Dr. A. R. Ledoux will shortly visit 
South Dakota to inspect the recent de- 
velopments on the old property of the 
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Harney Peak Tin Company, now owned 
by the Pahasa Mining Company. 

Charles E. Hellier, president of the 
Big Sandy Coal Company, has been visit- 
ing Connellsville, Penn., for the purpose 
of making tests of coal from the Pike 
county field of Kentucky in the making 
of coke. 


James Bartlett, inspector on the staff 
of the Provincial geologist of Ontario, is 
making an official investigation of the 
reported discoveries of gold near Night 
Hawk lake, in Whitney township, North- 
ern Ontario. 


Walter Harvey Weed and Frank H. 
Probert are examining the mines of the 
Proprietary Mines Company at Guana- 
juato, Mexico. When this work is com- 
pleted Mr. Probert will visit Pachuca be- 
fore returning to Los Angeles. 


Dr. W. R. Crane, dean of the Mining 
Department of the Pennsylvania State 
College, has arranged to deliver a series 
of lectures before the local mining in- 
stitutes in both the anthracite and bi- 
tuminous regions of Pennsylvania. 


Peter Eyerman, chief engineer of the 
Dubois Iron Works, Du Bois, Penn., has 
resigned that position and accepted an 
engagement with the Witkowitz Steel 
Works, the largest in Austria. That com- 
pany is preparing to enlarge its works, 
and proposes to introduce some features 
of American practice. 


Leslie Hill, of Nelson, engineer in 
charge of the Hastings (British Columbia) 
Exploration Syndicate, and the Head 
Syndicate, recently accompanied James 
Head, of London, chairman of both com- 
panies, on a visit of inspection of the 
gold mine of the former and the coal 
mines of the latter, in British Columbia 
and Alberta. 


Obituary 





E. G. Vogel died at Las Minas, Vera 
Cruz, Mexico, Oct. 9; aged 72 years. He 
had been a resident of Mexico for 45 
years, most of that time engaged in min- 
ing. He was manager and part owner of 
Las Minas Mining Company for a number 
of years. 


A. E. Humphreys died in Pittsburg, 
Penn., Oct. 19, aged 63 years. He was 
well known as a coal-mine manager in 
western Pennsylvania. He was born in 
Wilkes-Barre, Penn., and had his first ex- 
perience in the anthracite country, going 
later to the bituminous fields. He lived 
at Irwin, Penn., for 25 years, holding the 
position of general superintendent of the 
Westmoreland Coal Company. He re- 
signed to accept a position with the 
Ellsworth Coal Company, and later with 
the New River Coal Company of West 
Virginia, and at his death was president 
and chief owner of the Humphreys Col- 
liery Company, of Philippi, W. Va. He 
leaves a widow and eight children. 
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Frank H. Sherman, for years the 
leader of organized labor in the coal-min- 
ing districts of Alberta and southeastern 
British Columbia, died at Fernie, Crow’s 
Nest Pass, B. C., Oct. 11, aged 40 years. 
His untimely death occasioned general 
mourning throughout the somewhat ex- 
tensive region in which he had for years 
been a prominent and striking figure. He 
was born in Gloucester, England, and 
brought up as a coal miner in Wales. In 
1903 he went to Canada and settled in 
the Crow’s Nest Pass country. When the 
United Mine Workers organized in the 
district, he was chosen district president 
and had held the office ever since. He 
was generally recognized as an able and 
adroit, but fair and honest leader. 


Societies and Technical Schools 





Kanawha Coal Operators’ Association 
—At the annual meeting in Charleston, 
W. Va., Oct. 16, the following officers 
were chosen: President, William Sey- 
mour Edwards, Charleston, W. Va.; 
vice-president, William Mitchell, Ply- 
mouth, W. Va.; treasurer, E. O. Dana, 
Cincinnati, O.; secretary and commis- 
sioner, D. C. Kennedy, Charleston, W. 
Va.; executive board, John L. Dickinson, 
J W. Dawson, Quinn Morton, L. H. 
Lee, N. D. Monsarrat, J. W. Moore and 
F. H. Palmer 


West Virginia Coal Mining Institute— 
The winter meeting will be held at Hunt- 
ington, W Va., Dec. 7-9. The program 
inculdes two business sessions each day, 
on Dec. 7 and Dec. 9, at which the follow- 
ing papers will be read and discussed: 

“What shall we do with the Oil and 
Gas Wells on our Coal Properties?” E. B. 
Moore, Fairmont, W. Va. 

“The Underground Manager.” Joseph 
Virgin, Plymouth, W. Va. 

“Practical Fuel Values.” W. P. Young, 
Myersdale, Penn. 

“Outside Arrangements of a Modern 
Coal Mine.” Warren R. Roberts, Chicago, 
Ill. 

“Observations in European Coal Mines.” 
Frank Haas, Fairmont, W. Va., 

“Some Corditions Affecting the Coal 
Mining Industry of West Virginia.” E. 
W. Parker, Washington. 

“The Relation of Foreign Labor to the 
Demand for Increased Coal Production.” 
Neil Robinson, Charleston, W. Va. 

“The Mine Department of West 
Virginia, its Relation to the Coal Produc- 
ing Interests of the State in General.” 
John Laing, Charleston, W. Va. 

“Required, A New Pair of Glasses.” 
Fred C. Keighley, Uniontown, Penn. 

“Proper Material for Coke Oven Con- 
struction.” T. I. Brett, Fairmont, W. Va. 

Dec. 8 will be devoted to a visit to the 
mines of the U. S. Coal and Oil Com- 
pany at Holden. The meeting will close 
with a dinner at Huntington. 
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Special Correspondence from Mining Centers 


News of the Industry Reported by Special Representatives at 
Butte, Denver, Salt Lake City, Goldfield, Cobalt and Toronto 


REVIEWS OF 


San Francisco 

Oct. 22—The largest hydraulic mine in 
California, and for that matter, in the 
United States, is the La Grange, near 
Weaverville, Trinity county, where the 
practice is of the best under the direct 
supervision of P. Bouery, a skilful min- 
ing engineer. The company has a large 
body of gravel and a fine water sup- 
ply on which large sums have been spent. 
Now there is to be a rival to this mine at 
Scales, Sierra county, where the Neocene 
Placer Mining Company is about to begin 
operations with three giants, the new dam 
having been completed. This new con- 
crete dam for débris, built under supervi- 
sion of the California Débris Commis- 
sion, is 200 ft. long, 45 ft. high, and 14 ft. 
thick at base, narrowing to four feet at the 
top. It is designed to restrain 400,000 
cu.yd. of mining débris. The ground to 
be worked is that of the old Cleveland 
company which just got into operation 
when the anti-débris laws became effec- 
tive. The superintendent of this new en- 
terprise is K. D. McLean, of San Fran- 
cisco, but the company is of Los Angeles 
crigin. The dam has been built to com- 
ply strictly with the prevailing laws and 
no trouble is expected from those op- 
posed to hydraulic mining although, no 
doubt, a close watch will be kept on opera- 
tions by the Anti-Débris Association, 
which is opposed to hydraulic mining 
under any conditions. The company 
owns some 9000 lineal feet of the gravel 
channel. There is every chance to en- 
large the capacity of the holding reservoir 
behind the dam when it becomes filled. 
Operations will commence on this prop- 
erty within a few weeks. 

The Pittsburg mine, Nevada City, has 
now been fully reopened and the mill 
started on ore from the 700 and 900 
levels. The electric equipment on the 
Pittsburg is one of the most complete in 
the mines on the coast. 

The Inca Treasure Company has at- 
tached the mines on Dog Creek, near 
Delta, owned by the Delta Consolidated 
company to secure payment of several 
thousand dollars alleged to be due. A few 
weeks previous the Delta Consolidated 
Mining Company brought suit against the 
Inca Treasure company demanding a lot 
of money and stock. The affairs of both 
companies are intertwined and the courts 
are called upon to unravel the tangle. 





Denver 

Oct. 22—In the Cripple Creek district, 
in view of the advance of the Roosevelt 
deep drainage tunnel, now within measur- 


IMPORTANT 


able distance of completion, additional in- 
terest is lent to the oft-recurring strikes 
of high-grade ore in the deep levels, say, 
1000 ft. and more below the surface, and 
sinking is greatly 9n the increase in con- 
sequence. Bull hill is especially active. 
The leaser on the Burns claim of the 
Acacia company is said to be shipping $30 
ore, as is also the South Burns Leasing 
Company; and the Silver Tip mine, ad- 
joining the Pharmacist, is also shipping 
and installing additional machinery. The 
lessees on the Bison, of the Free Coinage 
company, are also reported to be shipping 
2-oz. gold ore. Three lode claims on 
Beacon hill, adjoining the El Paso com- 
pany’s mine, have been taken under bond 
and lease by Eastern people, and will be 
extensively worked under the management 
of Gen. Sherman M. Bell. These mines, 
the property of the Republic Gold Mining 
Company, are among the first to be 
drained by the Roosevelt drainage tunnel. 
The Sam Macdonald lease and the Jesse 
Waters lease on the Jennie Sample, on 
Raven hill, are producing steadily. The 
Empire State workings of the Isabella com- 
pany, on Bull hill, have been leased for two 
years to T. B. Burbridge. A Denver syndi- 
cate, represented by Allen Burris, president 
of the El Paso company, is rapidly acquir- 
ing the shares of that company, and has 
just paid $45,000 on account for 72,500 
shares. The September production of the 
Vindicator mine will approximate a bul- 
lion value of $45,000. This mine has made 
a remarkable record inasmuch as it has 
been producing steadily for 16 years with 
a record of a gross product of gold ore to 
the value of $8,200,000 up to Jan. 1, 1908, 
and a total, including that to be paid Oct. 
25, of $2,047,500 in dividends. It has up- 
ward of 29 miles of underground work- 
ings, and not the least important fact is 
that some of the best ore discoveries and 
production have been made at the 1200, 
1300 and 1400 levels. 

Prof. R. D. George, the director of the 
Colorado Geological Survey, has issued 
his first report on the tungsten area of 
Boulder county; reports will also be issued 
on the Montezuma mining district, and 
on the Hahns Peak region. 





Butte 

Oct. 23—The plan of the American 
Metal Company to erect a mill at Butte for 
treating the zinc ores of the Butte & Supe- 
rior company has aroused much interest. 
The Metal company will advance to the 
Butte & Superior company $250,000, of 
which $150,000 will be used in the erec- 
tion of the zinc mill, and the remainder 





EVENTS 


used for surface improvements and devel- 
opment at the Black Rock mine. Besides 
the zinc deposits in the Butte & Superior 
porperty, the Elm Orlu mine of W. A. 
Clark has a large body of the same ore, 
and Butte Coalition’s Alice mine and the 
LaFrance company’s Lexington mine and 
the Butte Copper and Zinc Company’s 
Emma mine all have large deposits of zinc. 
In the Emma mine a report, made several 
years ago, shows that between the 400- and 
800-ft. levels there is an orebody of frcm 
125 to 130 ft. wide which assays from 17 
to 32 per cent. zinc. The shaft of the 
Black Rock mine is now down 1600 ft. A 
50-ft. sump will be sunk and then a station 
will be cut at the 1600-ft. level. The 
Butte-Milwaukee Copper Company, the 
property of which adjoins that of the 
Butte & Superior, will soon resume oper- 
ations. 

The Butte & Balakalava Copper Com- 
pany will soon begin making shipments to 
the Washoe smeltery, Anaconda, at the 
rate of 50 and 100 tons daily. The new 
ore bins of the property have been com- 
pleted. Work is being done on the shaft, 
which, when completed, will make the en- 
tire length three compartments. A new 
steel gallows frame 98 ft. high has been 
ordered. The property has been well de- 
veloped within three years, and now has 
11 levels from which ore is being pro- 
duced. The water from the mine is 
brought to the 1200-ft. level and from 
there flows into the workings of adjoin- 
ing Amalgamated properties, and _ is 
pumped by the latter company under an 
agreement. 





Salt Lake City 

Oct. 22—The control of the Ajax mine 
has passed into the hands of Col. C. E. 
Loose and associates which may mean an- 
other consolidation in the Tintic district. 
Colonel Loose also owns a control of the 
Golden Chain, and a large interest in the 
Pedro and Cleveland, properties adjoining 
the Ajax, and it is supposed that the 
mines will be consolidated into one com- 
pany and that they will be worked through 
the Ajax workings which have reached a 
depth of 1200 ft. While the Ajax is con- 
sidered a “worked out” mine, its deep 
workings and valuable equipment may be 
used to an excellent advantage to develop 
the virgin country in the adjoining proper- 
ties. 

The Superior Fuel and Briquet Com- 
pany has taken over the Gomer Thomas 
coal mine near Coalville and has installed 
machinery that will manufacture briquets 
at a rate of 160 tons a day. Exhaustive 
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tests have proven the coal of this mine ex- 
ceedingly well suited for briquet manufac- 
ture. A native asphalt has been found 
which makes an excellent binder. 

The Boston Consolidated output during 
September was over 2,000,000 Ib. of cop- 
per, a material increase over the August 
output of 1,666,301 lb. The report given 
to the American Institute of Mining En- 
gineers during the visit to the camp 
showed that during September 7178 dry 
tons of sulphide ore were mined at a cost 
of $1.68 per ton and the caving system 
in the porphyry deposits brought down 
71,880 tons at a cost of 66.7c. per ton. The 
mill treated 72,000 tons of ore during the 
month producing 1,569,000 lb. of copper, 
an average recovery of 21.8 lb. to the ton. 
The management states that the cost of 
production is at present below Ioc. per 
pound. 


Mineral, Virginia 


Oct. 24—Near Mineral, Louisa county, 
Va., the pyrite mines of the Armenius 
Chemical Company and the Sulphur Min- 
ing and Railroad Company are running 
with full crews of about 300 men each. 

The Armenius has now reached a 
depth of 1060 ft. but the orebody which 
was 60 ft. wide on the g60-ft. level has 
not as yet been cut on the lowest level. 
Ore is being extracted from the 200, 860 
and 960 levels and about 400 tons sent to 
the mill per 24 hours. A new shaft, 6x14 
ft. in the clear, is being sunk to the north 
of the present shaft; it is situated about 50 
ft. from the orebody in the footwall and 
from it drifts and crosscuts will be run 
in order to rob the ore which has been 
icft in the stopes. 

At the Sulphur Mining and Railway 
Company’s mine work is being pressed on 
the new vertical three-compartment shaft 
which will replace the three inclined ones 
now used and the necessary underground 
development to enable the orebody to be 
worked from the new shaft. Sinking has 
now reached a depth of 250 ft. To meet 
the contingencies of the large tonnages a 
new mill with a capacity of 30 tons per 
hour will be erected to replace the present 
one which was designed for 20 tons per 
hour. It is expected that the new mill will 
be in operation by the middle of next year. 
At the present time the output of the mine, 
as a consequence of the large amount of 
dead work being carried on, is below nor- 
mal. 

The 


down 


Boyd-Smith 
pending an 


still closed 


accounting 


mine is 
between 
United States Fideiity and Trust Company 
and Capt. Boyd Smith. This property is 
the Armenius and the 
Sulphur companies’ mines. It has been 
It is reported that 
the Hemmer heirs intend to shortly open 
the Julia mine which is situated about a 
mile southwest of Mineral. 

About six miles northeast of Mineral, 
Captain Smith has 


situated between 


idle for about a year. 


a crew of fcur men de- 
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veloping the old Allie Cooper lead-silver 
mine which was opened before the Civil 
war. Over in Spottsylvania county John 
M. Holladay, and James B. Elam and 
Thomas Jeffress, of Richmond, has a small 
crew at work developing what is claimed 
to be a large pyrite orebody. 


Cobalt 

Oct. 24—Much uneasiness was caused by 
the slump in La Rose and Nipissing 
stocks, which was much more pronounced 
in the former. There does not seem to 
be any good excuse, although it is re- 
ported that the Guggenheims are re- 
sponsible, and that they hammered the 
stock in an effort to buy in at a lower 
figure. The probable fact is, however, 
that it is due to manipulation by some 
inside New York interests. The La Rose 
stock has always been very carefully 
nursed, and this is the first time it has 
been affected since the consolidation. 

The first mine to benefit by the electric 
power which is being brought into camp 
is the Colonial, when a few days ago the 
mill was started. The transmission line 
is now being extended to the King Ed- 
ward, where everything has been in readi- 
ness for some time. This power, how- 
ever, is being furnished by a small tem- 
porary generator, and the main plant will 
not be completed for ‘some time yet. 
This is one of the most important events 
in the history of the camp, and when all 
the mines are in a position to benefit by 
the air and electricity, a great impetus 
will be given to operations, and mining 
costs will be materially lessened. At 
the present time the cost of power on the 
average is about $175 per horsepower 
a year, but a great many of the mines 
run above this figure. The new 
power will be sold for $50. Good prog- 
ress is being made with the work on the 
Cobalt Hydraulic Company’s plant, and 
about nine miles of the 20-in. mains and 


well 


five of the 12-in. have been connected up. 
This company expects to have the air 
ready December. The 
on the plant of the Mines Power, 


for delivery in 
work 


Ltd., is also progressing rapidly, and 
there are about one thousand men at 
work. The big 5000-cu.ft. compressors are 


to be shipped from England within the 
next two weeks. 

The cyanide plant in operation at the 
O’Brien mine has now been running over 
two weeks, and the results so far have 
exceeded the expectations of the manage- 
ment. It was found that the cyanide con- 
sumption amounted to about 46c. per ton, 
which is much less than was estimated, 
and the tailing assays only run about 
4oc. to the ton. It is understood that the 
management will cut out straight con- 
centration and will cyanide direct. This 
process is practically new to the camp, 
and is only being used in one other mine. 
It is doubtful, however, considering the 
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very complex nature of the Cobalt ores, 
if direct cyaniding can be successfully 
applied, but the probability is that be- 
fore long many of the concentrators will 
be equipped with plants for cyaniding the 
slimes. This process is being used at 
the Buffalo with marked success. 

It has been announced that the Union 
Pacific Mining Company, operating on 
Peterson Lake, has secured control of 
the Michigan property, which adjoins the 
Farah and Silver Leaf. The price was 
$240,000, $140,000 of this to be paid at 
once, and the remainder within five years. 
This property is very well located, but 
up to date very little work has been done. 
One shaft has been sunk to a depth of 
120 ft., and from this a few drifts were 
run. A Montreal company, called 
Cobalt Twins, has purchased a 
claim near the Century mine, and 
ether claims in the neighborhood 
secured by the same company. 


the 
20-acre 
several 
will be 


Toronto 

Oct. 24—The Ontario government has 
imposed a new condition in connection 
with the sale of mining lands on the Gil- 
lies Limit. A_ stipulation is introduced 
that the purchaser must not sell or dis- 
pose of the land to any corporation other 
than one incorporated under the laws of 
Ontario, otherwise the patent will be void. 
The reason assigned is that purchasers at 
former sales have, in at least one instance, 
obtained a Dominion charter, giving much 
wider powers than are conferred by the 
province. 

Prospectors in large numbers continue 
leaving the Cobalt district and other places 
in northern Ontario for the new gold 
field in Whitney township. Twenty 
canoe parties left Haileybury, Oct. 20. 

An official of the Canadian Geological 
Survey has discovered a valuable specimen 
of fluorspar in Madoc township, Hastings 
county, Ont. Samples of celestite have 
also been found in Lansdowne township, 
Leeds county, Ontario. 

Reports of the new goldfields in the 
Porcupine country continue to come in, 
and there is no indication as yet that the 
Mosco 
Vici, who is associated with Dr. Milton 
Hersey, of Montreal, in some of his in- 


rush into this section is abating. 


terests in this camp, is now on his way to 
of the recent discoveries. 
The department of mines has also sent in 


inspect some 
an engineer to examine this district, and 
make a report on those townships where 
the discoveries «re reported, namely, 
Munro, Tisdale and Whitney. It is re- 
ported that one claim has changed hands 
for $10,000. The Painkiller Lake 
trict is showing up well under develop- 
ment, 


dis- 


Most of the prospectors are now be- 
ginning to leave the Gowganda district, 
ard it is expected that very little will 
be done before the winter roads are in 
When that time 


shape. 


comes two or 
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three of the properties will be in a posi- 
tion to ship ore, as the Reeves-Dobie and 
the Blackburn have on hand enough to 
make a shipment. Up to date the Bart- 
lett, of which so much was heard last 
winter, has found little of note. The 
shaft on the main vein was sunk a dis- 
tance of 100 ft. and a crosscut driven to 
catch the vein on the dip, but it has not 
been found, and it is believed that the 
veins pinched out before that depth. The 
No. 2. shaft, however, sunk on a smaller 
vein, has opened up some good ore at the 
75-ft. level. Transportation conditions 
will be much better this winter and con- 
sequently supplies will be much cheaper. 
The: Reeves-Dobiechas ‘made a contract 
to take their ore out over the Bisco road 
from the mine for $15. per ton. 


Mexico 


Oct. 23—A correspondent from Mon- 
terey writes as follows concerning the 
zinc situation: “The general conditions 
of the zine-mining industry in northern 
Mexico have lately. suffered to a certain 
extent by reason of the new American 
tariff. Since the date of the said tariff 
becoming effective, shipments to the United 
States have ceased, or have been limited 
to the ores that were.in transit from the 
mines to the railroad shipping stations, or 
under contract with the purchasers. But 
this has only been a temporary setback 
of short duration and of unimportant ill 
ccnsequences as compared with the im- 
provements that we expect from our actual 
awakening to the adaptation of future 
commercial conveniences. It is unques- 
ticnable that the United States tariff, or 
its effects on our zinc ores, will stimulate 
improvements in the methods of their dis- 
posal; which I do not hesitate in believing 
will be, in the end, the smelting of these 
ores at home, followed by the development 
of industries in the various applications 
of the zinc products. For the present, 
however, our immediate relief comes from 
shipments being diverted to Europe. Ar- 
rangements have been made to handle the 
ore economically and in bulk at Tampico, 
and shipments have already started on 
that route, by way of San Luis Potosi, to 
be followed by others from Monterey and 
tributary points, directly to Tampico, just 
as soon as the flood damages to the rail- 
road have been repaired. Arrangements 
have also been made and concluded for 
shipments by way of Galveston, Tex., the 
ore in this case, of course, going in bond. 
These shipments will commence just as 
soon as the International & Great North- 
ern railroad can legally make effective the 
freight rate that it has named _ for 
transportation between Laredo, Tex., and 
Galveston. The cost of freight and ship- 
ment, as above, compares about equally 
with the charges for transportation that 
were previously paid to the United States 
markets, but we are expecting a reduction 
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of about $2 per ton in favor of European 
shipments, There is great demand of zinc 
ore for Europe at present, and this ac- 
counts for the price of spelter gradually 
rising. This, with the added possibility of 
lower freight rates by the Mexican roads, 
and the further expectation of competition 
between the ports of Tampico and Gal- 
veston indicates some improvement over 
the present anomalous conditions into 
which the American shut-off has thrown 
us,” 

The Mexican zinc miners are interested 
in the prospects of some arrangements by 
which the foreign ores can be treated in 
the United States and a drawback allowed 
for the export of the equivalent of the 
metal product. The matter is before the 
United States Treasury Department, and 
some arrangements are confidently ex- 
pected soon. 

Owing to the unseasonable frosts in 
Mexico, extensive areas are likely to 
suffer on account of the failure of the 
corn crop. In order to obviate this, the 
government has removed the import duties 
on corn as it did in the case of wheat last 
summer. The agricultural conditions of 
the countries tributary to the mining sec- 
tion is a vital matter to the mining indus- 
try, as it affects the price of labor, and in 
years when the agricultural interests are 
exceedingly active, labor is scarce. When 
the products are high, it is necessary for the 
mines to pay more in wages, as the aver- 
age wage in Mexico is based on a very 
close margin over the actual living scale. 

The exports for Mexico for July, 1909, 
as reported at the customs’ offices, 
amounted to 12,273,843 pesos, an increase 
over the corresponding month of last year 
of 728,966 pesos. The imports for the 
month amounted to 22,143,792 pesos, an 
increase of 5,692,839 pesos. The mineral 
products exports amounted to 3,364,777 
pesos, a decrease of 178,186 pesos. The 
increase in imports is accounted for largely 
by gold and silver imported. The gold 
import was 4,476,745 pesos, an increase of 
2,794,635 pesos, and the silver 7,008,942 
pesos, an increase of 2,794,635 pesos over 
the corresponding month of 1908. 





London 

Oct. 23—There has been issued the pros- 
pectus of a mining company to 
acquire a group of mining leases situated 
at Silverton, Slocan lake, British Co- 
lumbia. These leases have been acquired 
and reported on by M. S. Davys. The 
principal lease to be acquired is that of 


new 


the Hewitt mine, which has so far pro- 
duced 15,000 tons of ore, of which about 
one-third has been sorted out and sold 
to smelters for a net return of $42.37 per 
ton. The remaining two-thirds of the 
tonnage produced lies on the dumps and in 
stopes, being reserved for milling. The 
working capital now being offered for sub- 
scription is £10,000, which is to be devoted 
to driving tunnels on the Hewitt group 


8q1 


and for opening the mine for a‘ daily out- 
put of 100 tons, for the purchase of a 
small compressor and for certain develop- 
ment work on the Tiger group. The ores 
to be worked are silver-lead and zinc. 
The working capital provided seems very 
small and attention is directed to some 
observations made below. 

The Akrokerri (Ashanti, Africa) Mines, 
Ltd., a company which has been in ex- 
istence about nine years, is to be wound 
up on account of failure to make profits. 
During 1907 the. mine produced 14,341 
fine oz. of gold and during 1908, 14,504 oz. 
Since crushing started in 1905 the gold 
production has totalled about £307,000. It 
is a pity to See a mine like this, which has 
given proof of the presence of mineral 
wealth, go under. The failure to make 
both ends meet in’ spite of a consider- 
able output, calls attention to the dis- 
advantages that West African mining la- 
bors under. The grade of the ore has 
been such as would give handsome profits 
to a mine working in South Africa or 
the United States. Whether the ore is 
really all exhausted or whether develop- 
ment has been neglected, are questions 
which without an intimate knowledge of - 
the history of the company, cannot be 
answered. But it seems not unlikely that 
the failure is due to the neglect of de- 
velopment. 

Several of the West Africa mining 
companies from which great results 
were expected last year have been re- 
constructed, owing to neglect of develop- 
ment on a sufficient scale. Mines with- 
out reserves soon get into financial dif- 
ficulties, leading to instructions being sent 
to the manager to raise the grade in order 
to keep the company alive. There is al- 
ways the chance that by some piece of 
luck a fresh orebody may be met with 
which will enable the normal position to 
be eventually recovered. But, as a rule, 
a heroic measure such as this leads only 
tc an exhaustion of the reserves and a 
collapse of the company. 

Insufficient development is one of the 
principal reasons for the failure of mines 
to pay dividends. It leads to overcapi- 
talization, for mines in difficulties can 
only raise fresh funds on disadvantageous 
terms. If engineers would insist on the 
provision of adequate capital for develop- 
ment when recommending mines for 
flotation, the number of mines that pay 
no dividends would be far smaller. But 
in many cases under pressure from the 
financier the engineers allow themselves to 
take a too optimistic view of the money 
that will be required to put the property 
in a sound remunerative position with the 
result that the mine does not have a fair 
chance and ends in bankruptcy. Akro- 
kerri may or may not have been misman- 
aged, but it provides a text for calling at- 
tention to the reasons why so many mines 
come to grief, which if-the lessons taught 
by experience had been paid attention to, 
might have succeeded. 
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THE CURRENT HISTORY OF MINING 


Alaska 
Juneau—The Alaska Gold Quartz Com- 
pany in the Willow creek region recently 
lost its entire cleanup through the ex- 
plosion of the retort. 


Cordova—Railroad traffic on the Cop- 
per River & Northwestern has been in- 
terrupted by a coal famine. In resolu- 
tions adopted by the chamber of com- 
merce of Cordova, Congress is urged to 
pass laws which will allow Alaska to mine 
its vast coal deposits. 

Fairbanks—The unexpected freeze on 
the Tanana river caught a number of 
steamers. Two loaded with stampeders 
for the new Iditarod diggings were frozen 
fast. Over 1000 tons of machinery with- 
in a short distance of Fairbanks will not 
be available until May. 





Arizona 
CocuisE County 

Arizona Metals Company—A company 
with Charles F. Dick, of Washington, 
D. C., at the head, has purchased 540 acres 
of mineral land at Teviston, formerly 
Bowie. 

Gita County 

Boston-Miami Development Company— 
This company has contracts for 42 claims 
in the Miami district adjoining the Live 
Oak and New Keystone. Exploration by 
churn drills will be undertaken. F. W. 
Hoar is superintendent. 


Ray Consolidated—The company has 
spent $125,000 for lands and right of way 
at Winkleman for a smeltery. Work on 
the foundation for the plant has been 
commenced. Twelve drills are being used 
and the prospect bores are down to 900 
ft. in some cases. The shaft is now at 
300 ft., and four levels will be run. Steel 
for the 5000-ton concentrator is being re- 
ceived and work on site is progressing. 
About 80 per cent. of the railroad grade 
from Kelvin to Ray is completed. The 
orebody, as disclosed by the drills, is 
thicker toward the upper end. 


SanTA Cruz County 
Pulaski—Martin Michelski has given a 
bond on the group, in the Josephine cafion 
of Santa Rita range, for $25,000 to E. E. 

Bethel, who will begin work. 
Mowry—The mine has hopes of start- 
ing up again after a closure of two years. 


YAVAPAI CouNTY 
Pacific Copper Company—Extensive 
development is under way on the property 
in the Silver mountain district. The 
shaft is down 310 ft. and in all about 1000 


ft. of work has been done. The ore 
developed carries gold and copper. C. W. 
Mitchell, who is also interested in the 
Arizona-Empire, is consulting engineer. 

Gold Road—The new mill is now in 
operation treating ore from the 1000-ft. 
oreshoot on the 7o0o-ft. level of the Billy 
Bryan and Gold Line claims. 


Yuma County 


Southwestern Mining and Milling Com- 
pany—The company has been organized at 
Phoenix with J. D. Mitchell, manager, to 
operate properties northeast of Vicksburg. 
A 20-stamp customs mill will be erected. 

Arizona-Empire—The company is de- 
veloping a property near Parker and is 
planning to erect a smeltery. About 6000 
ft. of development work has been done. 





California 
Mariposa CouNnTY 


Number Five—E. S. O’Brien, of Mer- 
ced, manager, has bought machinery to 
sink 300 ft. for the mine near Hornitos, 
and a mill will be installed. 


Crown Lead—The property at Nameless 
dam has been purchased by E. S. Lewis, 
who has bought a 20-stamp mill. An 
aérial tramway is to be built from the 
mine to mill, and the mill increased to 
40 stamps. 


Mono County 
Masonic Mountain—The property of 
this company is now under option to 
the Pittsburg-Liberty Mining Company. 
A tunnel is being run on the True Friend 
claim. 
Nevapa County 


Shebley—George Shebley has bonded 
his claim in Chicago Park district and 
it will now be steadily worked. 


Delhi—Fire has destroyed the com- 
pressors and buildings at North Columbia 
owned by the St. Gothard company; loss 
$20,000. 

Grass Valley-Dana—All the machinery 
at this mine, Grass Valley, has been 
started up with the new electric-power 
plant. The shaft will be sunk 500 ft. be- 
fore doing other work; Frederick God- 
frey, superintendent. 


Erie—The work of reopening this mine 
at Granitveille has begun under R. G. 
Eckis, and the 30-stamp mill started. 

Yuba Consolidated—The company has 
been reorganized with John M. Chase as 
president. The new company will put in 
a tramway, another air compressor, and a 





larger electric plant. It owns the Yuba 
and Gray Eagle mines at Washington. A 
new hoist will be built for the Yuba, a 
concentrating plant will be installed, and 
the mill enlarged. The Gray Eagle has a 
1o-stamp mill. 

Erie—At the mine, Graniteville, R. G. 
Eckis, manager, the 30-stamp mill will 
soon be running. 


Red Cross—The company at Omega has 
ordered a Huntington mill and operations 
are to be resumed at the mine on a larger 
scale. 

PLacer County 


Adventure—This quartz mine at Sucker 
Flat, has been sold at administrator’s 
sale to R. L. Turner of Colfax. 


PLtumas County 


Gassner—San Francisco men are re- 
ported to have bought this mine, on the 
north fork of Feather river. A steam 
shovel will be used to mine the gravel. 


SuHaAsta County 


Mammoth—The company will probably 
build a bag house to relieve the smoke- 
damage situation. The other smelters in 
the Shasta district are considering similar 
action. 

SrerrA CouNTY 

Bunker Hill and Gibraltar—The shaft 
of the Gibraltar mine, near Downieville, is 
down 300 ft., and the gravel has been cut. 
Gravel has also been struck in the Bunker 
Hill, near the same place. 

Kate Hardy—Good ore has been found 
in this mine at Forest and a mill will be 
erected. 

Sailor Ravine—At this mine, worked 
by Frye & Winrod, the arsenical sul- 
phurets being taken out are improving. 
The richest are being treated at the mine 
in a small furnace. 


Siskiyou CouNTY 

Yellow Butte—This company has been 
reorganized and the development of the 
copper mines at Weed will now com- 
mence. 

Mt. Vernon—This mine, near Yreka, is 
again being opened up after being closed 
a few years. 





Colorado 
BouLper County 

Dom Pedro—An air compressor will be 
installed for driving the tunnel at James- 
town. 

Victoria—This property at Summerville 
is being unwatered. 

Gold Farm—This mine at Magnolia has 
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been sold to H. Wilkins, of Columbus, 
Neb., for $20,000, and a 50-ton cyanide 
plant to handle the low-grade ores will 
be built. 


Lincoln—A 50-ton cyanide mill will be 
built at Sugar Loaf. N. M. Nelson, man- 
ager. 

Alton—A 50-ton cyanide mill will be 
built at this property near Cardinal. 


CLEAR CREEK AND GILPIN COUNTIES 


Elephantine—This group has been pur- 
chased by Lendecke & Shields, of George- 
town, who will operate. 

Gregory-Bobtail—A strike in the Greg- 
ory, of the Fifty Gold Mines Company, at 
Central City, of 4% ft. of ore, 12 in. of 
which is said to carry 12 oz. of gold per 
ton, with silver and copper, making a 
total value of $300 per ton. The balance 
is good milling ore. The ore is delivered 
to the mill at Black Hawk through the old 
Bobtail tunnel. 


Egyptian—The lessees of this mine on 
Quartz hill, have installed a new 60-h.p. 
boiler, and are shipping smelting ore of 
good grade. 


Grifith—The company will work its 
mine through the Doric tunnel, by ar- 
rangement with the Doric Trust, Ltd., of 
Lendon. The ores are lead and zinc, and 
will be treated in the “electrochemical” 
plant now being built near the entrance to 
the tunnel, and which it is expected will 
“extract the metals in bullion form.” 


Stanley—This mine at Idaho Springs, 
which has been practically worked out 
above water level, and the lower levels of 
which have been under water for many 
years, is to be pumped out and work re- 
sumed under the management of James 
Bowden. 


FREMONT CouNTY 


Copperfield Consolidated—The company 
has been formed to acquire the Red Gulch, 
Fremont, Queen-Princess and other prop- 
erties near Cotipaxi. The new company 
will install an adequate plant and in- 
augurate extensive work. J. B. Conger 
is in charge. 


GUNNISON CouNTY 
Victor—A Boston company, Emil Peter- 
son, manager, has a contract on the prop- 
erty in the White Pine silver-lead dis- 
trict and is shipping. 


Lake County—LEADVILLE 

A large tonnage of iron ore is being 
shipped to the Arkansas Valley smel- 
tery from the different shafts of the Penn 
mine, on Breece hill. Work has been started 
on the Curran and Grand Prize claims 
on Breece hill by the lessee, John Cortil- 
lini) The Highland Mary on Breece hill 


is sinking in ore, and the winze in the 
St Louis tunnel, present depth 150 ft.,, is 
going down on 3% ft. of smelting ore. 
Yak Tunnel—The bore has now reached 
the Resurrection No. 2 shaft, and drill 
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holes are being advanced to drain the 
property. 

Water Lily—The property on Cabinet 
hill is shipping argentiferous iron ore to 


the local smeltery and manganese ore to 
Pueblo. 


Forest City—Work has been resumed in 
Big Evans gulch with the view of pros- 
pecting for the ‘Valley oreshoot. 

New Monarch—The company will in-. 
stall heavier machinery and sink the 
Cleveland shaft, South Evans gulch, to 
1000 ft. The monthly output is 1500 tons. 


Park CouNTY 


London—This mine at Alma has 16 
four- and six-horse teams hauling ore 
daily from the mine to the railroad, and 
this will be kept up through the winter. 


PitKIN CouNTY 


Lead King—Work is started on this 
property near Crystal, by T. B. Crawford 
of Denver. The ore is complex. 

Smuggler—A new orebody has been 
found in this mine and about 500 tons a 
day is being won from it. The find has 
stimulated other activity in the camp. 


San Juan DIstRIcT 

Silverton Camp—The Iowa-Tiger Leas- 
ing Company is still paying 20 per cent. 
per month dividends, and is said to have 
ore enough in sight to continue this for 
six months. The ore is silver-lead and is 
being concentrated at the mill in Arastra 
gulch. The lessees on the Silver Lake, 
on the same vein, are also doing well, and 
the lessees on the Zanoni lode recently 
shipped a small lot of 100 pounds of ore, 
on which the net smeltery return was 
$2100. The Gold Prince mine is sending 
120 tons per diem to be concentrated at 
the Animas Forks mill. Reserves of ore 
are being rapidly blocked out under J. O. 
Campbell, manager. 

Frank Hough—This mine, on Engineer 
mountain, has opened a vein of the high- 
grade copper ore which for some years 
has made this mine famous. The ore is 
going via Animas Forks to the Durango 
smeltery. ; 

Treasury Tunnel—The bore at Red 
mountain has already penetrated one mile, 
and the company is preparing for all-win- 
ter work. A rise is being driven on 
one of the veins of ore intersected. 


New Gold King—The mill is in com- 
mission with 80 stamps treating 200 tons 
daily. A saving of 90 per cent. is ex- 
pected. 

Summit County 

Wellington—A strike of galena ore is 
reported. The ores are delivered into the 
mill by electric haulage, a 60-ton electric 
locomotive having just been purchased. 
The production is about 300 tons per 
month at present. 


Kimberly - Wilfley—The Marquette, 
Mich., company controlling this property 
at Kokomo, is planning to resume. 
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TELLER CouNTYy—CRIPPLE CREEK 


Dexter—An important strike has been 
made on Bull hill at 830 ft. by leasers. 





Indiana 
VERMILION CouNTY 

Crown Hill No. 1—This mine, owned 
and operated by the Clinton Coal Com- 
pany, has resumed work. The mine em- 
employs 300 men and has been closed for 
about 20 days during the past year. A 
cage became fast while coal was being 
hoisted and the large pulley wheels and 
timbers supporting them, at the top of the 
tipple, were pulled into the mine, making 
a shutdown necessary. 

The United States Steel Corporation 
during the middle week of October paid 
to the land owners of Clinton Township 
more than $100,000 for coal lands and 
there are several hundred acres yet held 
under option that are to be likewise taken 
over soon. 

Because eight machine men and as 
many helpers in the Leyford mine have 
been required to work at night they 
went on a strike and closed the mine for 
two days. The work was resumed after 
the company procured a new force of 
machine runners. The employees insist 
that the company enlarge its boiler ca- 
pacity so that all men can be taken -care 
of in day work. The officers of the com- 
pany say that a new boiler will be ordered 
in a short time, with other improvements. 

Vico County 

It. is reported that a large tract of 
coal land in this county will soon be 
taken over by the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. This land adjoins that bought in 
Clinton Township, Vermilion county. 


Idaho 


Bonner County 
Swastika—The company is doing de- 
velopment work at Lakeview. The plants 
for the smelter will not be developed until 
next spring. The manager is J. S. Fergu- 
son, Sandpoint. 
IpaAHo CouNTY 
Eagle—Two Tremain steam stamps and 
a cyanide plant have been purchased for 
this mine near Edwardsburg, W. A. 
Edwards, manager. 
Oliva—A 15-ton Huntington mill is 
being installed and operation will be re- 
sumed. 
Red Cross—The company will install a 
250-ton mill. 
Majestic—A 600-ft. tunnel is being 
driven and the working force increased. 








lowa 

Shady Creek Coal Company—This com- 
pany has been organized and has pur- 
chased three small mines near Oskaloosa. 
The intention is to consolidate and en- 
large the mines, working them through a 
single slope, and largely increasing the 
output. 
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Dubuque & Superior—The zine mine 
west of Dubuque will resume after two 
years’ suspension. H. J. Connor, of 
Superior, Wis., is in charge. 





Michigan 
CopPER 
Hancock—No. 2 shaft is 2000 ft. deep 
and a change has been noted in the forma- 


tion. This has been unlooked for before 
2200 ft. The winze from the 13th level of 
No. 1 shaft sinking on this lode has 


reached the 18th level, where it will be in- 
tercepted by the large working crosscut 
from No. 2 shaft, through which the rock 
coming from the 13th level down will be 
hauled and hoisted through No. 2 shaft 
to surface. The rise on this same lode 
from the 13th level has reached the roth 
level with the same good results in a cop- 
per way. The drifts from the various 
levels are all in good ground and it is es- 
timated that over 40,000 tons of stamp 
rock has been blocked out. 

Gratiot—Work has started on the rail- 
road spur to this property and rock ship- 
“ment will be started. 

Superior—No. 1 shaft is sinking below 
the 12th level and the drifts from the va- 
rious levels are being extended with good 
results. Rock shipments continue to the 
Atlantic mill. 


Isle Royale—The shaft on the Baltic 
lode is below the 600-ft. level. A change 
has been noted in the formation but with- 
out copper contents. The past month was 
the smallest from a tonnage point of view 
that this company has had in a long time, 
but it has been a better mineral yield. 


IRON 

V erona—Operations will be resumed 
on the Verona at Quinnesec and the Calu- 
met at Metropolitan in charge of Charles 
E. Lawrence. 

Channing—A branch of the railroad is 
being built to this new mine in the Amasa 
district, which was explored this summer 
successfully. 

Conrad—This property at Clarksburg is 
being drilled by the Maas interests. It is 
two miles from the American. 

North Armenia—A permanent equip- 
ment will be installed on this mine, known 
also as the MacDonald, at Crystal Falls, 
G. W. Young, Iron River, is in charge. 

Walpole—High-grade iron ore has been 
found in this property at Iron River and 
drilling is under way to prove the extent 
of the find. 





Minnesota 
IRON 


Corrigan-McKinney—The company will 
resume’ operations on the St. James at 
Aurora and the St. Paul at Hibbing after 
Jan. 1: 

Vermilion Iron Development Company 
—The company is exploring on Pine and 
Murray islands, near Tower. 


A shaft 
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will be sunk to 500 ft. W. P. McMil- 


lan is engineer. 





Missouri 
Joptin Z1INcC-LEAD DiIsTRICT 

Little Pearl—This company mining on 
the land of the Continental company west 
of Joplin, has reported another rich drill 
strike of lead ore at 08 feet. 

Carl Junction—Lead ore has been struck 
on the Bristow land north of Carl Junction 
at a depth of only 3 ft. 

Cambria—Bendalari & Cook have in- 
stalled a belt conveyer to handle the boul- 
ders from the platform to the dump, the 
first use of such device in this district. 

Symmes—The company west of Joplin 
has begun operations after a long shut- 
down. A tramway 1700 ft. long has been 
built to a shaft southwest of the mill 
sunk in soft ground.. The mill formerly 
operated on sheet ground. 


Overland—The mine at Duenweg in the 
sheet-ground district has resumed opera- 
tions after two years. L. J. Stevison, 
Webb City, is one of the owners. 

RANDOLPH COUNTY 

Higbee Block Coal Company—A new 
1006-ton plant is being put in at the mine 
near Higbee. The office of the company 
is in Kansas City. C. E. Larson, treasurer. 





Montana 
Butte District 

Coalition—The Tramway shaft is now 
down 105 ft. below the 1700-ft. level. 
The shaft at the Rarus is down 190 ft. 
below the 2000-ft. level, and a station 
will be cut when the 2200-ft. mark has 
been reached. The Rarus air-shaft is be- 
ing enlarged to four compartments its en- 
tire length. It will take several months 
before this work is completed. The daily 
output of the Coalition properties now 
averages 1700 tons. 

Davis-Daly—The Colorado shaft is 
down 1750 ft., and is being sunk 5 ft. 
per day. The company is shipping about 
175 tons daily to the Washoe smeltery 
from the 1400-ft. level. 

BROADWATER COUNTY 

Ohio-Keating—Sinking is in progress, 
and the first car of ore has been shipped. 
On the 120-ft. level the drift north is ad- 
vancing at the rate of 6 ft. a day. 

Keating—On the 500-ft. level’ a new 
orebody 8 ft. wide has been struck. 
Seventy men are now employed and 100 
tons of ore are hoisted daily. 

Deer Lopce County 

Cable Lease—H. Tonkin has recently 
been appointed superintendent for the 
company. It is the intention to begin 
extensive development work at once. 


Bielenberg & Higgins Coal Mines—R. 
L. Stewart has been constructing an ex- 
perimental plant at the mine for the manu- 
facture of coal briquets. The property is 
three miles from Drummond. 
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Modoc Mining Company—The company 
has been formed to operate the Showers 
property on Cable mountain, under lease 
and bond. 

Fercus CouNTY 

Kendall—A body of high-grade cyanid- 
ing ore has been struck on the 500-it. 
level. Neither the foot nor hanging wall 
has yet been reached. 

GRANITE COUNTY 

Alps Group—Paui Neal and J. C. Eng- 
lish, of Anaconda have obtained a lease 
and bond on the preperty for $60,000. The 
mines are in the Harvey Creek district and 
carry gold and silver. 

JEFFERSON CoUNTY 

Boston & Corbin—The last of the new 
electric surface equipment is being in- 
stalled and will probably be in operation 
by Nov. 1, at which time sinking to the 
1000-ft. level will be resumed. 

Montana-Corbin—W. D. Gibson, super- 
intendent, has returned from the East and 
is in charge. The shaft will be unwatered, 
and then sinking continued to 500 feet. A 
5-drill compressor is being installed, com- 
pleting the surface plant. 

Lincotn CouNTY 

Victor-Empire—A power plant is be- 
ing constructed and a flume to bring water 
from Granite creek to the plant. 

Kearney Group—John Lacharity, W. S. 
Megquier and M. S. Fullmore are work- 
ing claims on Rainy creek, seven miles 
west of Libby. The tunnel on the North 
Star is in 190 ft. and the lode cut. 


Mapison County 


Tri-State—A new perpendicular shaft 
will be sunk 500 ft. on the Broadway in 
the Silver Star district. 

SANDERS COUNTY 

French Bar—The new two-compartment 
shaft is now in ore and will be continued 
to 125 ft. below the 150-ft. level. An elec- 
tric hoist has been installed. Robert 
Roskelley is in charge. 


Nevada 


ESMERALDA CouUNTY—RAWHIDE 
Mint—The lease made a rich strike on 
the 440-ft. level, and the Coalition Mining 
Company is also working a part of the 
ground through the shaft owned by the 
Mint. 


Pedro—The group of claims was re- 
cently bonded to E. C. Klinker, of Los 
Angeles, for $22,000. This is an old mine, 
and has a 1oo-ft. shaft and several tun- 
nels. Machirre drills have been purchased, 
and control of the Knight-Colon mill has 
been secured. The Pedro group is eight 
miles northeast of Rawhide. 





Bovard Consolidated—The company at 
Bovard has a ‘25+h.p. engine in commis- 
sion, and has the shaft down to 130 feet. 


Lyon County 
Yerrington District+The mines are 
soon to be reached by a railroad from the 
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Southern Pacific north of Wabuska over 
to the Mason Valley company and around 
to the Nevada-Douglas company. The 
latter is across the range from the Blue 
Stone mine. 

LINCOLN CouNTY 

Pioche Camp—tThe properties shipping 
to the Tintic smeltery have been unable 
to get satisfactory arrangements with 
other plants to handle the ore. An inves- 
tigation of the practicability of a smeltery 
at Pioche or Caliente is being made and 
the treatment of the zinkiferous ores of 
the camp is also being studied. 

StorEY CouNTY 

Comstock-Phoenix Company—On the 
3aker claim on the Brunswick lode in Six 
Mile cafion, this company is cutting a 
station on the main tunnel level to install 
an electric hoist preparatory to resuming 
sinking the winze now 60 ft. in ore. 

Comstock-Mohawk—This company de- 
veloping west of the Comstock-Phoenix 
has cut a lode supposed to be the Baker 
lode. 

Lady Bryan—The company is crushing 
ore at the mill in Six Mile cafion. Pfeiffer 
Brothers, owners. 

Mexvican—The strike on the 2300-level 
continues to show good ore. 

Ophir—The mine is shipping regularly 
with increased tonnage and improved 
grade. The Kinkead mill is running full 
time on Ophir ore. 

Consolidated WVirginia—This mine is 
again on the producing list from the 1850 
level. 

, Savage—The upraise of this mine from 
the Sutro tunnel continues in low-grade 
ore. 

Butters Mill—The plant in Six Mile 
canon is working full capacity on tailings 
and cre from the Chollar mine. 

Sutro Tunnel—The installation of 15,200 
ft. of wood-stave pipe for carrying the hot 
water from the Ward and C. & C. shafts 
has been completed. 

Wuite Pine County—E.y 

Nevada Consolidated—The first divi- 
dend of this company amounting to 37%c. 
per share per quarter, or at the rate of 
$1.50 per year, has been declared for stock- 
holders of record on Dec. 1, this date being 
set to permit bondholders of the company 
and shareholders of the Cumberland-Ely 
to take advantage of the conversion priv- 
ilege. At the property the steam-shovel 
pits are being put in shape for winter oper- 
ations. 

Cumberland-Ely—It is stated that a suffi- 
cient number of proxies have already been 
received for the approval of the proposed 


consolidation with the Nevada Consoli- 
dated company. 





New Jersey 
Pahaquarry Copper Mining Company— 
This company, which has been reopening 
the old copper mine at Pahaquarry on the 
Delaware in Warren county, is now under 





“recovered. 
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the control of parties in Allentown, Penn., 
who have purchased the interest formerly 
owned by H. D. Deshler, of Belvidere, 
N. J. Work is going on steadily at the 
mine. 


United States Metals Refining—The 
company has purchased a plot of 12 acres 
near the copper refinery at Chrome. It 
was reported that this ground was to be 
used for a new plant for refining lead 
bullion, but the company denies any im- 
mediate intention of utilizing the ground 
for this purpose. 

New Mexico 
Grant County 

Chemung—Good ore has been found at 
the 600-ft. level. 

Mangas—The company has commenced 
drilling. Holes will be put down on every 
200-ft. square of the estate. 

Asure—This company has acquired 1500 
acres more ground in the Burro Mountain 
district. W. Rogers Wade is engineer. 

Lincotn County 

Amcrican—Operations are soon to be 

resumed at this mine at Nogal. 





New York 

Harmony—Witherbee, Sherman & Co., 
have begun work on a new separating 
plant with a capacity of 1600 tons of ore a 
day at this mine near Mineville. The 
plant will be driven by electricity, cur- 
rent being supplied from the power sta- 
tion at Port Henry, six miles distant. 





North Carolina 

Consolidated Nickel Company—This 
company is about to start its newly con- 
structed electric smeltery at Webster. The 
initial power consumption will be 800 h.p. 
Extension to 6000 h.p. is contemplated. 
The product will be nickel silicide. It is 
expected that 27 ib. will be obtained per 
kilowatt per hour. 





Oklahoma 


Eastman—The mill °at the Baxter- 
Quapaw camp has inaugurated a complete 
sizing system whereby the tailings which 
carry away a large percentage of the metal 
are now re-run and most of the values 
Upon the different cleaning 
devices only the proper sizes are run, 
the separating of the different sizes be- 
ing obtained by a series of screens and 
hydraulic classifiers which exceed in num- 


ber those found in any other plant in 


the district. By this means the ores that 
are free are taken from the cleaning de- 
vices while all the chats are reground 
and sent back over the jigs or tables. The 
resulting fines are also carefully classified 
and treated on separate tables insuring 
better separation. 





Oregon 
BAKER COUNTY 
National—The company is installing a 
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tube-mill and slime filter at the Cougar 
mine. The mill capacity is now 80 tons 
per day. 

Independence—The property west of 
Sumpter is in high-grade ore at the 200- 
ft. level. W. G. Gleson, manager. 

Keystone Dredging Company—Options 
on the gravel land~have been taken and 
prospecting will be commenced. 

GRANT CouNTY 

Mollie Gibson—Development is under 
way on this property on the John Day 
river. 

Blue Bird—Work has been started on 
this mine belonging to the Consolidated 
British-American Mines Company. 

Hoggard & Niven—An important dis- 
covery has been made on the property 
showing gold-silver-lead ore. 





Pennsylvania 
ANTHRACITE COAL 

Summit Branch Mining Company— 
This company has finally succeeded in ex- 
tinguishing the fire which has been burn- 
ing for eight years in the Big Lick shaft 
near Williamstown. Recent examination 
warrants the assertion that the fire is en- 
tirely out. The company is putting in new 
equipment and preparing to reopen the 
colliery. 

Lehigh Valley Coal Company—The 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court has reversed 
the decision of the Luzerne county court 
in the suit brought by H. W. Pierce to 
recover damages done to his land by culm 
dumped into the Lackawanna river and 
carried by that stream into the Susque- 
hanna. The lower court decided in favor 
of the company because it had not been 
positively shown that the culm was from 
its workings. The Supreme Court holds 
that “it was the duty of the plaintiff to 
introduce evidence to show to what extent 
the injury complained of was the conse- 
quence of the defendant’s action, but it 
cannot be expected that this can be done 
with mathematical exactness. Evidence 
which reasonably tends to support the 
plaintiff's claim is sufficient.” 


BrtuMINous CoAL 


The mine at Evans station in the Con- 
nellsville district, which has been opened 
by J. W. Buttermore and A. Stickel, has 
been completed and is now ready to ship 
coal. It is not proposed to make coke at 
present. The owners control about 100 
acres of coal land. 


Rochester & Pittsburg Coal and Iron 
Company—This company has bought the 
Seeger farm at Rossmoyne and will us- 
it as the site for a new shaft through 
which its coal property adjoining can be 
worked. It is understood that the sinking 
of the shaft will be begun at once. 





South Dakota 


Pahasa Mining Company—This com- 
pany, recently organized, bought in all 
the property of the Harney Peak Tin 
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Company, recently sold under foreclosure 
of mortgage. Development work is now 
going on in the mines. During the re- 
ceivership of the Harney Peak company, 
the big concentrating mill was preserved 
intact and is ready to be started when- 
ever adequate ore supply is assured. 





Tennessee 
JEFFERSON COUNTY 

New Market District—Drilling is to be 
started in several points in this district. 
On the Gardner farm J. T. Williams is 
prospecting, and on the Taylor farm and 
the Gillespie place exploration is being car- 

ried on by E. E. Wooten. 


Grasselli Chemical Company—This com- 
pany is mining zinc carbonate at New 
Market under a lease of the New Market 
Zinc Company and shipping regularly. 

Tennessee Mineral Company—The com- 
pany is enlarging the milling facilities at 
New Market, and has installed a Lidger- 
wood cable from the mine to the mill, 
which will materially reduce the costs of 
handling the zinc ore. 


Jefferson Zinc Company—Successful re- 
sults from development have been obtained 
on the 60-acre tract, bought by this com- 
pany. Arrangements for a hoisting plant 
are being made. 


Utah 


BEAVER CoUNTY 
Cactus—The mine will resume opera- 
tion in November. The new company 
will take over the property and pay off 
the debts incurred in remodeling the mill 
and the mine will soon be put on a large 
productive basis. 


Frisco Consolidated—A body of lead- 
silver ore 30 in. thick has been en- 
countered. The crosscut in the 600-ft. 
level is also in mineral bearing ground. 
D. P. Rohfling, manager. 

Juas County 

Raymond-Illinois—The work of devel- 
oping is at 1500 ft. The company is using 
diamond drills below this level, thus avoid- 
ing the installation of a pump. 


Tintic Central—A contract has been let 
for sinking the shaft below 450 ft. to ex- 
plore for the Iron Blossom vein at 500 
ft A new pump has been ordered. 


West Dip—The mine after being closed 
for twelve years has been reopened. The 
new slime process, so successful at the 
Consolidated Mercur and Boston-Sun- 
shine, makes it possible to work the West 
Dip with profit. 

Tintic Standard—The 600-ft. shaft has 
been completed. Prospecting is being done 
to determine whether to continue the shaft 
or drift from present depth. E. J. 
Raddatz, managér. 


Summit County 


Iowa Copper—Shipments will be discon- 
tinued daring the winter months. Low 
metal prices and difficulty in transporta- 


tion from mine to railroad in winter are 
given asreasons. A. M. Spooner, manager. 


Daly Judge—The drain tunnel has been 
connected with a back crosscut making 
much easier access to workings. The 
connection also drains and ventilates the 
mine, 





Washington 
OKANOGAN COUNTY 


Apex—This mine has begun shipping 
from the 286-ft. level. 

Grant—Work has been resumed at Cop- 
per mountain. 

Copper World Extension—Bids are be- 
ing received for a tram, electric plant and 
mill. 

STEVENS CouNTY 

Northport Smeltery—The plant is to be 
enlarged and a refinery added. When the 
addition is completed, 800 men will be 
employed. 

Oriole—The company will install a hoist 
and 3-drill compressor and pump to lift 
500 feet. 

Neglected—Ten tons a day is being 
sorted for shipment. The property is near 
Colville. A. W. Miles, manager. 

YAKIMA COUNTY 

North Yakima—E. F. Wright will erect 
a stamp mill on a new gold strike near 
Mt. Adams. 





Wyoming 
Carson CouNTY 
Aetna—After five years’ suspension, 
work has been resumed on the mine in 
the Encampment district. The shaft is 
down 220 ft. and over 1000 ft. of develop- 
ment has been completed. Julius Thiel- 
man, Merrill, Wis., is president of the 
company. 
SHERIDAN COUNTY 
Utah-Wyoming Consolidated—This com- 
pany has been incorporated to develop the 
oil lands in Big Horn basin. It owns 5000 
acres on the three anticlines of Big Horn 
basin. Three wells sunk through only 
the first two strata of oilsand have a ca- 
pacity of 20 bbl. per day. The new com- 
pany will install drilling and pumping ma- 
chinery and contract for its product. 








Canada 


BritisH COLUMBIA 

V elvet—Edward Ehrenberg, of Spokane, 
Wash., formerly superintendent of the 
Tiger-Poorman, has leased the Velvet 
mine, near Rossland. This mine was 
worked in 1901-3 by an English company ; 
and shipped about 6000 tons of good-grade 
copper ore. Amalgamation with the ad- 
joining Portland property took place in 
1904, a concentrating plant costing $25,000 
was put in, and 150 tons of concentrate 
shipped that year. With the exception of 
249 ft. of development work in the spring 
of 1906, nothing has since been done on 
the Velvet. The niine is opened to the 
800-ft. level. 
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- NEw Brunswick 

New Brunswick Petroleum Company — 
No. 5 well on the McClusky farm, near 
Hillsboro and 12 miles from Moncton, 
has struck a heavy flow of gas. The com- 
pany has spent a large amount of money 
prospecting this tract, and this discovery 
of gas is taken as an indication that oil 
will be found at depth. 

Nova Scotia 

Dominion Iron and Steel Company— 
Contracts have been closed by this com- 
pany with the Canada Foundry Company, 
of Toronto, for an additional blast fur- 
nace, two new open-hearth furnaces of 
special type, each with a capacity of 500 
tons daily, and an extension of the bes- 
semer plant, including another converter. 
These contracts involve the expenditure 
of over $500,000, and it is estimated will 
double the output of steel. At present, 
owing to the limited capacity of the open- 
hearth furnaces, steel cannot be supplied 
fast enough to keep the mills in continuous 
operation. Coke ovens to the number of 
120, capable of handling 1000 tons of coal 
per day are now under construction and 
are expected to be completed by the end 
of March next. A number of new mills 
are also in contemplation including a 22-in. 
plate mill and a new rod mill. A new elec- 
tric plant will be installed capable of gen- 
erating 4000 kw. per hour. Recent work 
has been somewhat interfered with by in- 
terruptions in the coal supply, owing to 
the strike at the mines of the Dominion 
Coal Company, but coal is now arriving 
steadily from Philadelphia. , 


ONTARIO 

Lake Superior Corporation—At the an- 
nual meeting a contest threatened to de- 
velop between the Philadelphia interests 
in the company and the Anglo-Canadian 
syndicate which has recently advanced a 
large amount of money for improvements. 
After some discussion, however, a com- 
promise was reached and Thomas J. 
Drummond, of Montreal, who represents 
the new interest, was chosen president, 
and J. Tatnall Lea, of Philadelphia, first 
vice-president. W. K. Wingham and J. 
F. Taylor were chosen second and third 
vice-presidents; T. Gibson, secretary and 
treasurer. 


ONTARIO—COBALT 

Ore Shipments—Shipments from Cobalt 
for the week ended Oct. 16, were as 
follows: Cobalt Central, 44,442; Crown 
Reserve, 115,420; La Rose, 381,434; Mc- 
Kinley-Darragh, 89,706; Nipissing, 129,- 
402; O’Brien, 64,042; Silver Queen, 58,000; 
Trethewey, 65,000; Coniagas, 61,700; total, 
1,009,146 pounds. 

Provincial—Since this mine, lately 
owned and operated by the Ontario gov- 
ernment, was taken over by private 
parties, a good vein has been found at 
the 125-ft. level and a strong calcite vein 
showing smaltite on the surface. Dia- 
mond-drill tests have shown good results 
at 198 feet. 
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Shamrock—In drifting on the 200-ft. 
level, a wide vein, 5 in. wide, has been 
encountered carrying native silver, the 
discovery being shortly followed by the 
finding of another vein of good quality, 
about 4 in. wide. 

Little Nipissing—The shareholders at 
a meeting held in Toronto, Oct. 20, in- 
dorsed the recommendations of the di- 
rectors to increase the capital by $500,000. 
Shareholders will be offered the oppor- 
tunity to take up 250,000 of the new 
shares at 20c. per share. 

Kerr Lake—The directors have an- 
nounced the increase of the quarterly divi- 
dend, due Dec. 15, to 4 per cent. regular 
and 3 per cent. bonus, thus placing it on 
a 28 per cent. instead of 26 per cent. 
basis. 

Coniagas—This company has decided to 
resume the regular quarterly dividend of 
3 per cent. The last quarterly due Aug. 
I was passed to raise funds to com- 
plete the company’s smeltery at Thorold, 
and to increase the mill capacity at Cobalt. 


Cobalt Lake—Another high-grade vein, 
about 6 in. wide, was encountered on the 
190-ft. level. 


ONTARIO—SouUTH LORRAIN 


Weltlaufer—Rich ore has been taken 
out at the 110-ft. level, samples showing 
upward of 8000 oz. silver. 

Newman—Trenching to the extent of 
4oo ft. has disclosed a rich vein 18 in. 
wide in places and carrying native silver. 

Keely—The property, in the South Lor- 
rain district, has shipped two cars of 
medium-grade ore. 

Haileybury Silver—The company has 
declared a 50-per cent. dividend from the 
funds resulting from the sale of the south 
half of one of its lots in South Lorrain. 





Mexico 
CHIHUAHUA 
Hinds Consolidated—A committee of 
the bondholders which has been investi- 
gating the property at Parral has recom- 
mended foreclosure to protect the interests 
of the creditors and bondholders. 


Esmeralda-Parral—The company is hav- 
ing plans made for a 100-ton concentrator 
plant. There are five shafts on the mine 
which develop it to a depth of 300 ft. The 
stock of the company is held largely in 
Philadelphia. 

Encinillas Mining and Smelting Works, 
Ltd.—This company, operating a 150-ton 
lead smeltery at Santa Rosalia, will de- 
termine among other matters at its annual 
meeting in Paris, in November, the advis- 
ability of increasing the plant. J. L. St. 
Dizier is in charge. 


Uruachic—John J. Watterson and asso- 
ciates are carrying on successful opera- 
tions in this old camp in the Sierra Madre 
mountains at the San Martin. The ores 
are concentrated and then roasted in 
wood-burning reverberatory furnaces. 
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Lluvia de Oro—The concentrating plant 
has been in operation at about 50-ton capa- 
city since August. A hydroelectric plant 
is being erected. 

Ricamole—This Parral company is to 
resume work. 


GUANAJUATO 
Proprietary Mines Company—The com- 
pany has acquired a control of the stock 
of the Mineral Development Company. 
Carl Henrich will remain as manager, and 
the development be continued. 


Guanajuato Amalgamated Gold Mines— 
Plans are nearly completed to discharge 
the receiver in compliance with the court 
conditions. The reported deal for consoli- 
dation with the Guanajuato Development 
Company is denied. : 

Guanajuato Consolidated—The Septem- 
ber crushing was 7407 tons of dry ore; 
estimated bullion produced 50,850 pesos; 
concentrates, 51,000 pesos; total 101,850 
pesos. Profit, estimated, 33,350 pesos. A 
decrease for the month is due to a cavein. 


HIDALGO 


La Blanca—The reported negotiations 
of the Exploration Company, of London, 
for this mine are without foundation in 
fact. 


JALISco 

Lupita—Work in the Lupita mines, 
Mascota, has been resumed and hoisting 
and drilling machinery is being installed. 

El Favor—The company has placed an 
order for electrical equipment for its mill 
now completed. The mine is in con- 
dition for stoping. 

Carriso—The custom. smeltery at 
Ayutla will be soon blown in. The plant 
has been idle for months. The company 
has been developing the San Felipe mines 
near Ayutla. 


Navidad Mines and’ Reduction Com- 
pany—The last payment on the price of 
300,000 pesos for the properties at San 
Sebastian, has been made. A modern 
plant will replace the present works. 


Magistral-Ameca—A __100-ton plant 
using the Elmore flotation process, in- 
stead of a reverberatory smelter, will be 
installed at the Magistral mines, Ameca. 


Mexico 


El Oro—The September crushing was 
24,536 tons, yielding bullion, $207,790. 
The mine profit was $73,120, and the rail- 
way profit, $10,000. 

Mexico Mines of El Oro—The mill 
crushed 11,200 tons in 30 days, yielding 
bullion, $106,630, with a net profit of 
$54,820. In addition, 20 tons of ore yielded 
net $2150. Approximately $12,700 was 
spent in development. 

OAXACA 

Escuadra—This mine in Taviche reports 
the discovery of a new vein three meters 
wide. 

Soledad—Construction has begun on a 
1o-stamp mill at the mine in Totolapam. 
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Rico Seco—The installation of the 5- 
stamp mill is progressing rapidly. The 
plans allow for another similar battery. 
Amalgamation only is used. 


SINALOA 


El Arco—The company is developing 
extensively at San Bartolo, Copala. Olof 
Zetterlund, manager. 


SONORA 

La Artemisa—A small force is develop- 
ing the property near Huepac under con- 
tract with A. G. Wilcox and C. A. Parker, 
of Denver. 

San Lorenzo—A second payment has 
been made on this mine 15 miles east of 
Huepac by John A. Rice, of El Paso. 

Washington—About 40 men are at work 
on this mine near Huepac, proving up a 
good orebody. Bostwick & Dickson of 
Huepac are in charge. 

San Ignacio and El Olvido—These prop- 
erties at Tabatacochi are shipping to 
Douglas. This ore goes out via Calabasas. 

Monte Negro—The company operating 
the Esperanza gold mine 10 miles west of 
Nacozari is working 40 men and con- 
sidering a concentrating plant for base 
ores. Charles E. Le Paige, manager. 

Silver Seal—The company has ceased 
operations on the Silver Hill and Et 
Aguaje at Nacozari, and has turned them 
over to F. O. Colson on a lease. 


Pacific Smelting and Mining Company— 
This corporation, with $8,000,000 capital, 
will take over the Theodore Douglas prop- 
erties in Mexico, included in the Mexican 
Mining and Exploration Company. 


Asia 

Kolar Goldfield—Gold production in 
September is reported at 47,274 oz. bul- 
lion, being 236 oz. more than in August. 
For the nine months ended, Sept. 30, the 
total was 408,404 oz. bullion in 1908, 
and 415,137 0z. in 1909; an increase of 
6733 oz. The bullion reported this year 
was equal to $67,722,785, or 373,623 oz. 
fine grade. The report includes two new 
mines outside of the district, the Hutt? 
Nizam and Dharwhar Reefs in the Deccan. 








Australia 
Gold production in Queensland in Sep- 
tember is reported at 38,600 0z., or $797,- 
862 in value. 


South America 
CHILE 
Braden Copper Company—A contract 
for 100 Frue vanners for the mill at La 
Junta has been let. 


COLOMBIA 
Gualcala Mining Company—A contract 
for a sectionalized cyanide plant including 
stamps and tube mills has been let in San 
Francisco. The weight limit is 200 lb. for 
any piece, hence the cam shafts are made 
hollow. . 
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Metal, Mineral, Coal and Stock Markets 


Current Prices, Market 


Conditions and Commercial 


Statistics of the Metals, Minerals and Mining Stocks 





QUOTATIONS FROM IMPORTANT CENTERS 


Coal Trade Review 





New York, Oct. 27—The coal trade gen- 
erally is gaining, but prices have advanced 
very little, owing to the readiness of the 
mines to increase their production on the 
slightest provocation. In the East the 
bituminous trade is making some gains, 
and business is better than it has been 
through the summer. The anthracite trade 
has been helped a little by cold weather 
and is in good condition. 

In the West also domestic. trade has 
Been decidedly boosted by cold weather 
and is active over a large part of the con- 
suming territory. Steam-coal trade con- 
tinues good and on a steadily increasing 
scale. The mines, however, stand ready 
to take advantage of the least increase in 
demand, and at some of the consuming 
eenters there is more or less complaint of 
eversupply. 

The coke trade is in a booming condi- 
tion, demand and prices increasing rapidly, 
as is shown in our local report from the 
Connellsville region. 


Exports to Nova Scotia—Dealers re- 
port some shipments of bituminous coal 
from the United States to Halifax and 
other points in Nova Scotia. This is a 
result of the short production in that 
province, due to the strike at the Cape 
Breton mines. 


Coat TRAFFIC NOTES 


Coal and coke tonnages originating on 
Pennsylvania railroad lines east of Pitts- 
burg and Erie, year from Jan. 1 to Oct. 
16, short tons: 


1908. 1909. Changes 


Anthracite ....... 4,043,329 3,812,928 D. 230,401 
Bituminous ...... 26,334,082 28,973,166 I. 2,639,084 
DONO. ote vcvdeccess 5,456,059 8,637,449 I. 3,181,390 


DIE vc cvsnnscet 35,833,470 - 41,423,543 1. 5,590,073 

The total increase this year to date was 
35.6 per cent. 

Coastwise shipments of coal from prin- 
cipal Atlantic ports, eight months ended 
Aug. 31, long tons: 


Anthracite. Bitum. Total. PerCt. 


New York.... 9,455,173 6,851,981 16,307,154 61,2 
Philadelphia 1,295,807 3,027,376 4,323,183 16.2 


Baltimore.... 152,408 2,244,771 2,397,179 9.0 
Newp’t News ........ 2,260,986 2,260,986 8.5 
DOPESIK..0000  cesccses 1,356,734 1,356,734 51 

Total...... 10,903,388 15,741,848 26,645,236 100.0 


Total, 1908. 11,441,952 14,881,373 26,323,325 


Total increase this year, 321,911 tons, 
or 1.2 per cent. New York includes all the 
New York harbar shipping points. 

Coal receipts at St. Louis, eight months 
ended Aug. 31, were 4,196,983 short tons 
im 1908, and 4,118,563 in 1909; decrease, 
78,420 tons. 








Shipments of Broad Top coal over the 
Huntington & Broad Top railroad, nine 
months to Oct. 1, were 466,376 tons in 
1908, and 334,602 in 1909; decrease, 131,- 
774 tons. 

Coal shipments by water from Seattle 
and Tacoma, eight months ended Aug. 31, 
were 386,419 tons in 1908, and 233,378 in 
1909; decrease, 153,041 tons. 

Coal passing Davis Island dam on the 
Ohio, eight months ended Aug. 31, was I,- 
721,514 short tons in 1908, 2,360,370 in 
1909; increase 638,856 tons. 

Coal passing through the locks on the 
Monongahela above Pittsburg, eight 
months ended Aug. 31, was 5,314,980 short 
tons in 1908, and 6,140,520 in 1909; in- 
crease, 825,540 tons. 

Receipts of domestic coal at San Fran- 
cisco, eight months ended Aug. 31, were 
301,018 tons in 1908, and 203,239 in 1909; 
decrease, 97,779 tons. 

Bituminous coal and coke shipments, 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia, eight 
months ended Aug. 31, short tons: 


Coal. Coke. Total. 


Balt. & Ohio........ 14,453,912 2,881,806 17,335,718 
Buff., Roch. & Pitts. 4,148,306 304,115 4,452,421 
Buff. & Susqueh’na 936,937 216,568 1,153,505 
Penn. lines, N. ¥.C. 4,587,948 62,827 4,650,775 


Pitts. & L. Erie..... 5,932,522 3,269,786 9,202,308 
Norfolk & Western. 8,771,320 1,622,707 10,394,027 
Ches. & Ohio....... 8,502,254 300,392 8,802,646 

Total... .ccccccece 47,333,199 8,658,201 55,991,400 


Total, 1908........ 41,162,609 5,390,706 46,553,315 


Total increase this year 9,438,085 tons, 
or 20.3 per cent. In addition to the above, 
the Baltimore & Ohio carried 485,177 tons 
anthracite in 1908, and 500,431 in 1909; in- 
crease, 15,254 tons. 

Coal tonnage of railroads in Ohio Coal 
Traffic Association, eight months ended 
Aug. 31, short tons: 


1908. 1909. Changes. 


Hocking Valley...... 1,853,956 1,834,049 D. 19,907 
Toledo & Ohio Cent.. 896,630 802,838 D. 93,792 
Baltimore & Ohio.... 903,357 911,615 I. 8,258 
Wheeling & L. Erie., 1,732,692 1,955,357 I. 222,725 
Cleve., Lorain & Wh. 1,568,090 1,527,689 D. 40,401 
Zanesville& Western 742,411 683,448 D. 58,963 
Toledo Div., Pen. Co. 981,681 1,149,708 I. 168,027 
L.Erie,Alliance&Wh. 618,183 644,470 I. 26,287 
Marietta, Col. & Clev. 29,449 50,630 I 21,181 
Wabash-Pitts. Term. ........ 15,756 I 15,756 








Total...... dieseneuh 9,326,389 9,575,560 I. 249,171 

The total increase in tonnage this year 
was 2.6 per cent. Only the Ohio lines of 
the Baltimore & Ohio are included above; 
the main line is given elsewhere. 





New York 


ANTHRACITE 
Oct. 20—The effect of the cold spell 
is showing a little this week in the whole- 
sale trade. Shipments are increasing, and 
more collieries have been put on full 
time. From now on the market will prob- 
ably be steady. 


Sshedule prices for large sizes are un- 
changed at $4.75 for lump and $5 for egg, 
stove and chestnut, all f.o.b. New York 
harbor. For steaim sizes quotations are: 
Pea, $3.10@3.25; buckwheat, $2.25@2.50; 
No. 2 buckwheat or rice, $1.75@2; barley, 
$:.35@1.50; all f.o.b. New York harbor. 


BITUMINOUS 

Soft coal again continues to be taken 
more freely. The Sound is doing pretty 
well, and New York harbor is better than 
it was, while the shoalwater ports are 
rubbing their eyes and beginning to 
hustle a little under the influence of a 
few sharp frosts. All-rail trade has been 
pretty steady. While no boom is in sight, 
producers are beginning to feel a little 
better. 

Prices are about the same. Dealers are 
talking of 5c. and toc. advances, but they 
have hardly materialized so far, except 
for a few special coals. 

Car supply continues to trouble ship- 
pers, although the railroads promise to 
improve conditions. It is no longer pos- 
sible for a shipper to secure all the cars 
he wants and this must be taken into ac- 
count in calculating the time within which 
orders can be filled. Transportation is 
generally fair, and cars come through in 
about schedule time. Few shippers have 
any considerable stccks at tidewater, the 
trade continuing in this respect as it has 
been for six months past. 

The usual fall advance in cargo rates 
has not arrived vet and coastwise rates 
continue low and unchanged. New York 
quotes on small vessels 50c. to points 
around Cape Cod, with 5c. or loc. more 
for a few special points. Philadelphia re- 
ports 60@65c. for large boats to Boston, 
Salem and Portland. 


Birmingham 

Oct. 25—Three new coal mines, plans 
being drawn for extensions at present 
collieries and the construction of some 
new coal tipples is a report gathered from 
the coalfields of Alabama. Two new coal 
companies were organized during the past 
week and it was given out that each 
would open a new mine. Then it was 
announced that the Tennessee Coal, Iron 
and Railroad Company has plans in hand 
for the opening of a new coal mine in the 
western part of Jefferson county. The 


_coal production in this State is only held 


back by the railroads, which are not able 
to furnish all the cars that are needed, 
and by scarcity of labor. Some excellent 
contracts are in hand, it is announced, 
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which means that the production is to 


be kept up for some time to come. The 
greater amount of the coal mined now is 
used in the home territory, but some is 
shipped to Louisiana and Mississippi 
points. 

Coke is in strong demand. Virginia 
producers of coke are making a bid for 
trade in this State and it may be nec- 
essary to resort to that section for a 
supply. 


Chicago 

Oct. 25—General conditions in the coal 
trade are bettering, there being little sur- 
plus on tracks from western mines, while 
the tendency of prices is upward. In 
some cases shortage of cars has caused 
the lessened supply; this, however, would 
be a benefit to the local trade if it could 
prevail generally long enough to raise 
prices, and then modify to the extent of 
keeping off the market the aggregations of 
shipments that chronically cause demur- 
rage sales. Generally speaking, there does 
not yet seem to be any injurious car short- 
age, but apprehensions of a shortage are 
common in the trade. Sales of both 
steam and domestic coals are large and 
increasing. Fine coals have become weak, 
and lump continues to grow stronger. 

Illinois and Indiana coals, the chief sup- 
ply of the market, bring $1.75@2.75 for 
lump, $1.65@1.75 for run-of-mine, and 
$1@1.20 for screenings. 

Hocking is strongest of the coals from 
east of Indiana, bringing the full circular 
price, $3.15. Smokeless alone of the East- 
ern coals shows something of oversupply 
and sells for $3.40@3.65, lump and egg, 
and $2.95@3.05 for run-of-mine. Pitts- 
burg No. 8 at $2.55 and Youghiogheny 
gas at $3.15 for %-in. in each case, are 
steady. Anthracite is selling well in both 
city and country: 


Cleveland 


Oct. 20—There is a rush on in the Lake 
trade. Steam trade is steady, and domes- 
tic trade has been started up actively by 
the cold weather. Car supply is becom- 
ing a serious question. . 

Middle-district -coal is $1.90@2 for 
lump; $1.80@18$"for nut; $1.70@1.75 for 
run-df-mine; $1.25 for slack, all f.o.b. 
Cleveland. No. 8 district ‘brings about 
I5c. more for all grades. Pittsburg is 
quoted $2.25@2.35 for lump; $2.10@2.15 
for nut; $2@2.65 for run-of-miney ‘$1.40 
@1.50 for slack. Pocahotitas is $3.05 for 


lump and $2.35 for run-of-mine, f.o.b. 
Cleveland. 





Indianapolis 


Oct. 26—The coal trade continues good, 
both in steam and domestic lines, Mine 


operators, however, are limited in ship- 
as ¢ars are 


ments to some extent, not 
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so easy to get. There is hardly a gen- 
eral shortage yet, but the railroads are 
careful in allotting cars. 





Pittsburg 


Oct. 26—About 2,000,000 bu. of coal 
were sent down the river yesterday, on 
the first rise since June. There is not 
a shipping stage today, but some empties 
will be brought back. There has been no 
material change in the coal market since 
last report, when we noted an advance of 
about 5c. a ton. Mine-run is quotable at 
$1.10 at miné, but there is frequent cut- 
ting to $1.05. Slack is 60@65c. at mine. 

Connellsville Coke—A contract for 10,- 
000 to 12,000 tons of furnace coke monthly 
over the first half of the year has just 
been made at $2.90, which has been the 
regular price for more than a month, al- 
though about three weeks ago there was a 
little flurry in which this figure was 
shaded 5c. or Ioc. on a few contracts. 
Generally speaking, the tone of the mar- 
ket is unchanged, but it is probably not 
altogether as strong as it was, there being 
less hope than there was of prices get- 
ting well above $3 on contracts for next 
year. Prompt coke is a trifle easier, and 
whereas $3 was being demanded for 
December coke, it is now possible to buy 
coke for delivery through December at 
$2.85, with occasional spot lots going at a 
trifle less. 

We quote prompt and near-by furnace 
coke at $2.75@2.85, and contracts for first 
half or all of next year at $2.90, with 
72-hour foundry coke at $2.75@3 for this 
year and $3.25@3.50 for next year. 

The Courrier reports the production in 
the Connellsville and lower Connellsville 
region in the week ending Oct. 16 at 
427,313 tons, a decrease of 10,000 tons 
from the previous week; shipments at 
5067 cars to Pittsburg, 7888 cars to points 
west of Pittsburg and 84§ cars to points 
east of Connellsville, a total of 13,800 
cars. 








St. Louis 


Oct. 25—The weather this .week has 
been unusually warm -which has_ checked 
the flow of retail orders. Householders 
have been unusually late in ordering this 
year and laying in their supply until ac- 
tvally forced by the weather. 
had a perceptible effect on the wholesale 
market and Standard coal has been very 
hard to move all week. This has had no 
effect on the high-grade mines whatever as 
they were already fat behind with orders. 
The country ‘trade has served ‘to bolster 
up the market again and orders are com- 
ing in freely from all directions. Six-inch 
lump of all grades is consequently moving 
freély though 2-in. lump and steam sizes 
are dragging. 

Carterville 6-in. lump has advanced 
slightly ‘and the price is $1.75 at mine or 
$2.42 St. Louis. No. 1 nut has also ad- 





This has ° 
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vanced and is in better demand that at 
any time this year. It is bringing $1.30 at 
mine or $1.97 St. Louis. Screenings are 
about 35c. at mine or $1.07 St. Louis. 

Franklin county coal has also advanced 
and is being quoted at $1.90 at mine or 
$2.57 St. Louis for 6-in. lump or egg. It is 
scarce at even that figure. Nut coal is 
bringing about $1.40 per ton at the mine 
or $2.07 per ton St. Louis. The famous 
Trenton coal of which only a small ton- 
nage is being produced now, is $2.25 at 
mine or $2.77 St. Louis for 6-in. lump. 

Staunton, Mt. Olive or Springfield dis- 
trict coals are strong at $1.50 at mine or 
$2.02 St. Louis for 6-in. lump; $1.25 at 
mine or $1.77 St. Louis for 2-in. lump. 
Nut coal is about 85c. at mine or $1.37 St. 
Louis. Standard 6-in. lump is $1.20 at 
mine or $1.72 St. Louis and 3-in. lump is 
$1 at mine or $1.52 St. Louis; 2-in. lump 
is 5c. less. These two sizes are not mov- 
ing as freely as could be desired. Domes- 
tic roller screened nut coal is 75c. at mine 
or $1.27 St. Louis, while steam nut is 
freely offered at 40@5oc. at the mines or 
0.92c.@$1.02 per ton St. Louis. Screen- 
ings have at last gotten to a point where 
they are being given away for the freight. 
Those who think they have screenings a 
little better than the average are asking 
the princely sum of Ioc. per ton at the 
mine for them. 

Washed coal is very slow this Fall and 
outside of No. 1, which is moving to the 
domestic trade, washers are all complain- 
ing that business is very bad. Washed 
Carterville No. 1, is bringing $1.75 at 
mine or $2.42 St. Louis. Standard washed 
coal is bringing about 25c. per ton less 
than Carterville. 

The demand for hard coal is exception- 
ally strong and spot coal is at a premium. 
Chestnut and egg are short. The demand 
seems to be quite a bit ahead of the sup- 
ply at present. 


Foreign Coal Trade 


British Coal Trade—Exports of fuel 
from Great Britain, nine months ended 
Spet. 20, with coal sent abroad for use of 
steamships in foreign trade, long tons: 





1908. 1909. Changes. 

CE disc dee cwavege 46,579,700 46,777,014 I. 197,314 
OOM seiccccsesese 817,082 830,966 I. 13,884 
In ccccuciie 1,186,691 1,115,658 D. 21,033 
Total exports... 48,538,473 48,723,638 I. 190,165 
Steamer coal...... 14,490,794 14,642,879 I. 152,085 
Deotak.<. oc ccsccper * 63,024,267 63,366,517 I. 342,250 


The larger exports this year were 7,808,- 
275 tons to France, 7,086,304 to Germany, 
6,804,888 to. Italy and 2.771,;124 to Sweden. 

German’ Coal Trade—Exports and im- 
ports of’ coal in Germany, eight ‘months 
ended Aug. 3%, metric tons: 


; Exports. Imports. Excess. 
CL. csi csvccoes 14,785,681 7,509,458 Exp. 7,276,223 
Brown coal. ... 22,374 5,395,196 Imp. 5,372,822 
eee 2,209,340 439,503 Exp. 1,769,837 
Briquets....... 1,028,919 133,101 Exp. 895,818 
SOUR cece 18,046,314 13,477,258 Exp. 4,569,056 
Total, 1908... 16,986,077 13,819,480 Exp. 3,166,647 


900 


Of the exports this year, 28,410 tons of 
coke went to the United States. 


German Fuel Production—Coal produc- 
tion of German Empire, eight months 
ended Aug. 31, metric tons: 





1908. 1909. Changes. 

DOR 5 inch snawben 98,611,055 97,895,931 D. 715,124 
Brown coal..... 43,168,329 43,887,316 I. 718,987 
Total mined.. 141,779,384 141,783,247 I. 3,863 
Coke made..... 14,097,385 13,991,259 D. 106,126 


Briquets made. 11,996,884 12,205,417 I. 208,533 
Of the briquets reported this year 9,687,- 
892 tons were made from brown coal or 
lignite. 
Austrian Coal Production—Coal pro- 
duction of Austria-Hungary, eight months 
ended Aug. 31, metric tons: 


1908. 1909. Changes. 
DOR vi ckiccnsnsnccs 9,475,527 9,260,312 D. 215,215 
Brown coal........ 17,801,795 16,966,201 D. 835,594 
SED iscsse sebessee 1,269,229 1,231,826 D. 37,403 
EB isn onineee 98,813 116,876 I. 18,063 


The output of brown coal, or lignite, 
largely exceeds that of bituminous coal. 


Transvaal Coal—The total coal mined 
in the Transvaal for the eight months 
ended Aug. 31, waS 3,240,121 tons. The 
coal sold and shipped was 2,365,945 tons. 
The balance was used for fuel at mines, 
or sorted and screened out as waste. 


Welsh Coal Market—Messrs. Hull, 
Blyth & Co., London and Cardiff, Wales, 
report prices of coal as follows on Oct. 
16: Best Welsh steam, $4.14; seconds, 
$3.90; thirds, $3.72; dry coals, $4.02; best 
Monmouthshire, $3.48; seconds, $3.36; 
best small steam, $2.16; seconds, $1.68. 
All prices are per long ton, f.o.b. shipping 
port, for cash in 30 days, less 2% per cent. 
discount. 





Iron Trade Review 





New York, Oct. 27—The iron and steel 
markets continue in an active condition in 
almost all lines. In some cases where 
buying has fallen-off, it is due to the fact 
that manufacturers have supplied their 
wants well over the first quarter of next 
year and are not yet ready to go much 
beyond that. 

In pig iron the Central West continues 
to show a heavy demand for bessemer pig 
and one almost as heavy for basic iron. 
Steel companies are hardly able to supply 
their requirements from their own blast 
furnaces and are looking for considerable 
quantities from the merchant stacks. In 
the East sales of foundry iron continue 
on a good scale, and the demand for basic 
pig has sprung up again. Some large sales 
of Alabama basic are reported at $14.50 
@15 at furnace. Virginia foundry and 
basic iron have been pretty well sold out 
for some months to come. Cast-iron pipe 


makers have taken some large quantities 
of low-grade foundry and forge iron for 
1910 delivery. The fact that some of them 
were reported to have placed orders for 
Middlesboro pig in England has made fur- 
naces here willing to accommodate so far 
as prices are concerned. 
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In finished steel orders continue large. 
Structural steel is quieter than it has been, 
but the demand for bars, sheets and small 
material generally is heavy. The railroad 
companies have placed some large orders’ 
for new freight cars, the total within the 
last 10 days amounting to something like 
11,000 cars. The Lake ship-building com- 
panies have also taken several contracts 
for large freighters to be built during the 
winter. Combined, these orders will make 
a heavy demand for plates and shapes. As 
a general rule the mills are full of orders, 
and will not be able to make prompt de- 
liveries. Already talk of premiums for 
early deliveries is heard, and this will 
probably increase. 


United States Steel Corporation—The 
report for the quarter ended Sept. 30 gives 
the following figures, the net earnings 
being the excess over all expenses, repairs 
and maintenance: 


1908. 1909. 
BURT. o.cceccccccovesscsccsccss BURG BIRR I90 
NN 6s NacuhGeneteanssens 5 9,152,311 12,437,754 
eee 9,354,333 13,278,383 
Net for quarter............ $27,106,274 $38,246,907 
Depreciation, reserve funds, etc........ $7,391,888 
Interest and sinking funds.............. 7,506,096 
ZOU) CRRTIOB s o00ce cccesencscesccsecces $14,703,85 
Surplus for the quarter...........se0.- $23,543,057 
ib dnxe xyes vse nckuneseseseenne $11,387,914 
Rey ONIN 5 cs ebevens vécccececcas 10,000,000 
Total appropriations......... ....ses. $21,387,944 
int oi daxs vs cnneabsebabeuncseesed $ 2,155,113 


Dividends declared were 1% per cent. 
on preferred stock—$6,304,919—and I per 
cent. on common stock—$5,083,025. The 
common-stock dividend is an increase of 
14 per cent. over that for the June quar- 
ter, and of % per cent. over that paid for 
a series of quarters previously. The ap- 
propriation for new construction is the 
first made since 1907. The unfilled orders 
on the books Sept. 30 reached a total of 
4,796,833 tons, an increase of 738,894 tons 
over June 30 last, and 1,374,856 tons over 
Sept. 30 of last year. 





Baltimore 

Oct. 26—Exports for the week included 
511,724 Ib. tin-scrap to Rotterdam; 2000 
tons steel rails to Brisbane, Australia; 
1261 tons rails and rot tons rail fastenings 
to St. John, N. B.; 980,502 Ib. structural 
steel, 215,500 Ib. steel plates and 280,857 
Ib. miscellaneous steel to Panama. Im- 
ports included 11,000 tons iron ore from 
Cuba, and 3655 tons cupreous pyrites 
from Huelva, Spain. 





Birmingham 

Oct. 25—The Southern pig-iron manu- 
facturers are receiving a steady line of 
inquiries and are closing some sales for 
delivery during the first half of the com- 
ing year. The greater amount of busi- 
ness is for the first-quarter delivery, two 
or three furnace companies abstaining 
from the market on the second quarter 
in the expectation of a further advance 
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in quotations, over $15 per ton, No. 2 
foundry, which is the basis of the busi- 
ness that is now being booked. Nothing 
under that price is to be heard. Another 
furnace belonging to the Southern Iron 
and Steel Company (Chattanooga, 
Tenn.) will be making iron before the 
end of this week. There is a belief that 
all the iron that can possibly be manu- 
factured in this section will be needed. 
The fact that some of the manufacturers 
are selling into the second quarter of the 
coming year has allowed kindred interests, 
such as the cast-iron pipe makers, to 
begin preparing for the business of the 
coming year. The pipe demand has been 
good right along, the prices advancing as 
the iron went up. 


Chicago 

Oct. 25—A condition of steady sales of 
fair amounts, but no rush for supplies, 
seems to have settled upon the iron 
market. Pig iron is firm and the belief 
is expressed by both melters and sales 
agents that prices will not lower. Foundry 
outputs continue large despite some les- 
sening of productive capacities owing to 
labor conditions, and seem bound to con- 
tinue large. Generally increased produc- 
tion of Northern pig iron has not af- 
fected the ready sale from Northern fur- 
naces, No. 2 foundry bringing $19@19.50. 
Southern holds to $15 Birmingham ($19.35 
Chicago), with some sales at $15.50 and 
occasionally a small lot sold under fav- 
orable conditions of an early delivery at 
$14.50. The greatest number of sales is 
for first-quarter delivery, but many ex- 
tend over the first half. No general dis- 
position exists to run into third-quarter 
contracts yet, but second-quarter sales are 
steadily increasing. The average sale con- 
tinues to be 300 to 800 tons, with oc- 
casionally a transaction running into the 
thousands, and buying is very generally 
distributed. On the whole, the market ap- 
pears to be healthy, though quiet. 

Iron and steel products share some- 
thing of this quiet but firm tone. Sales 
are of medium. volume throughout prac- 
tically every branch of the trade. Coke 
is unchanged, selling well at $4.85 per ton. 





Cleveland 
Oct. 26—Already there is talk of ore 
prices for next season, but sellers are not 
disposed to do anything yet. 


Pig Iron—New buying is lighter on all 
grades, but furnaces are holding prices 
firmly. Bessemer is quoted $19.25@19.50; 
No. 2 foundry, $18.25@18.50; gray forge, 
$17@17.25; No. 2 Southern, $18.85, Cleve- 
land. ; 

Finished Material—New sales are 
lighter, but specifications on contracts are 
heavy, and the mills are quite contented 
with the situation. Quite a demand for 
light rails has developed, especially for 
mining purposes. 
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Philadelphia 


Oct. 27—The pig-iron market continues 
strong, though new sales have been fewer. 
Most large consumers are provided for 
the first quarter and sellers are not willing 
to go much beyond that, except at prices 
which buyers do not want to give. Small 
orders continue to come in. For No. 2X 
the general quotation is $19@19.50, with 
makers talking of $20 for second quarter. 
Some business has been done in basic at 
$18.50@19, and in forge at about $17.50. 
The tone is strong. 

Steel Billets—Only small sales reported. 
As high as $29@30 has been named, the 
higher range for next year. Forging steel 
is quoted $32 on small lots. 

Bars—Steel bars are scarce, which has 
turned some business to iron. Steel bars 
are 1.65c.; refined iron, 1.60@1.70c. Store 
trade is heavy. 

Sheets—Mills are full for this year, but 
do not want to quote on 1910 deliveries, 
though there are plenty of inquiries. No. 
28 gage is 2.90c., with a premium for ex- 
tended deliveries. 

Plates—A good many orders are com- 
ing out. For delivery up to December, 
1.70@1.75c. are the quotations; for next 
year mills want more. 

Structural Material—No heavy contracts 
are reported, but small orders are coming 
in. Mills are holding back on 1910 orders, 
as with other material. 

Scrap—The market is still quiet and 
prices are rather nominal. Stocks are not 
heavy, and yardmen are sitting on their 


piles, confident of good prices soon, when 
demand looks up. 


Pittsburg 

Oct. 26—The quieter condition in the 
iron and steel trade noted in last report 
has been intensified. The market has 
become dull and the change has been 
rather a sudden one. The situation, 
however, can hardly be considered an un- 
favorable one because the mills are all 
very well sold up and the clamor for de- 
liveries is unabated. 

An exception to the statement as to a 
dull market must be made in favor of 
railroad material. The railroads continue 
to buy with considerable freedom. They 
have lately bought liberally in steel cars 
and rails, and there is more business of 
this sort in sight. The car plants are 
booked well ahead, and railroads are 
urging as early deliveries as possible. The 
car plants are unable to run full on ac- 
count of the scarcity of labor and ma- 
terial, particularly the former. The 
Pressed Steel Car Company has lately in- 
creased its operations, and is now making 
75 steel cars a day, with the Standard 
Steel Car Company doing about the same. 

Pig Iron—The market has become quiet 
in all grades. Prices remain firm, but 
show no marked tendency toward a 
further advance. Bessemer iron, which 


’ 
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was. easily the market leader, has quieted 
down and does not promise much activity 
for awhile. A sale of 3000 tons was made 
this week to an eastern interest, for 
prompt delivery, at the former price of 
$19, Valley. Basic is quoted at $17.25@ 
17.50, Valley, according to delivery, and 
foundry iron at the same range. After 
a long period of quiet, some business in 
malleable iron came out last week, and a 
seller was found at $17.50, Valley, not 
only for this year, but even through the 
first half of next year. 

Steel—Unfinished steel has become 
scarcer than it was and the market is 
more interested in finding steel than in 
determining the price. It can be quoted 
largely nominal at $26@26.50 for bessemer 
and $27 for open-hearth billets, with 
sheet-bars $28@28.50 and rods at $32, all 
at maker’s mill, Pittsburg district. 


Ferromanganese—Prices are strongly 
held, with prospects of an advance before 
long. We quote prompt at $43, November 
and December at $43.50@44, and first 
quarter and half at $44.50@45, all f.o.b. 
Baltimore, the freight to Pittsburg being 
$1.95 per ton. 

Sheets—Mills are booked pretty fully 
through this year, and while they are sell- 
ing for first quarter they are rather con- 
servative about booking contracts. The 
sharp rise in spelter has made the situa- 
tion serious for the galvanized trade, as 
the advance in galvanized sheets since 
last spring is quite insufficient to cover 
the advance in spelter in the same period. 
The market is firm at 2.30c. for black 
and 3.35c. for galvanized sheets, 28 gage, 
with corrugated roofing at $1.60 a square 
for painted and $285 a square for gal- 
vanized. 





St. Louis 


Oct. 25—The iron demand is continu- 
ally increasing. Some large orders have 
been placed this week for delivery during 
the first quarter and first half of next 
year. Buying is almost exclusively con- 
fined to deliveries for the second quarter, 
as the available supply for the first quarter 
is practically all sold up. A number of 
foundries find that they are running short 
and are asking producers to accommodate 
them by letting them have small shipments 
on orders during December. All indus- 
tries using pig iron seem to be running 
full blast now. A number of inquiries have 
been received from the far West and 
Southwest which as a rule do not buy 
from this market. The present price is 
$15@15.25 per ton Birmingham or $18.75 
@19.25 St. Louis. 


Sault Ste. Marie Canal Traffic 





The total freight passing through the 
Sault Ste. Marie canals for the season to 
Oct. 1 was as follows, in short tons: 


gol 
1908. 1909. Changes. 
East-bound........ 18,884,150 30,957,325 I. 12,073,175 
West-bound....... 7,841,112 8,082,123 I. 241,011 
WON cticccccncs 26,725,262 39,039,448 I. 12,314,186 


The mineral freights included in the 
totals were as follows, in short tons, ex- 
cept salt, which is in barrels: 


1908. 1909. Changes. 

CR aciccacacdinsens 7,118,704 17,038,798 I. 74,906 
BIO OUGsss ccccscas 16,127,105 28,107,722 1.11,980,617 
Pig and man.iron. 191,885 345,361 I. 153,476 
ME icsswenecinese 64,841 79,891 I. 165,050 
Building stone..... 1,019 1,129 I. 110 


406,504 483,967 I. 177,463 


Iron ore was 72 per cent. of the total 
freight this year, and coal 18 per cent. 


Metal Markets 


New York, Oct. 27—The metal markets 
generally show little change from last 
week. Prices are rather irregular, weak- 
ness in some directions being balanced 
by strength in others. 


Gold, Silver and Platinum 


UNITED STATES GOLD AND SILVER MOVEMENT 








Metal. Exports. | Imports. Excess. 
Gold: 

Sept. 1909..| $ 7,546,442 | $ 2,350,958) Exp. $ 5,195,484 
«1908. 3,974,391 4,767,051); Im p. 792,660 

Year 1909..| 97,272,834 31,105,193/Exp. 66,167,641 
« —1908..| 68,937,380 38,427,973] * 30,509,407 
Silver : 

Sept. 1909..| 4,385,532 3,261,397|Exp. 1,124,135 
* —1908..| 4,198,286 3,370,591] ** 827,695 

Year 1909..} 43,289,116 33,240,530} ‘* 10,048,586 
** 1908..] 38,781,380 30,792,704) ‘* 7,988,676 


Exports from the port of New York, week 
ended Oct. 23. Gold, $220,000; silver, $601,- 
913, chiefly to London and Paris. Imports: 
Gold, $114,676; silver, $42,217, both from the 
West Indies, Central and South America. 


Foreign commerce of the United States, 
nine months ended Sept. 30, as reported 
by the Bureau of Statistics, Department 
of Commerce and Labor: 


Merchandise : 1908. 1909. 
RON waitincrccacsees $1,230,767,349 $1,160,811,859 
ERRORS cc ecdicvceccuess 798,498,168 1,068,518,977 

Excess, exports...... $ 432,269,181 $ 92,292,882 
Add excess of exports, silver.......... 10,048,586 
Add excess of exports, gold........... 66,167,641 

Total export balance..............08 $ 168,509,109 


The gold and silver movement in detail 
will be found in the table at the head of 
this column. 





Gold—The demand for gold on the open 
market in London continued good, but 
the price was a shade lower at 77s. 11%4d. 
per oz. for bars. American coin, how- 
ever, advanced a little, 76s. 544d. per oz. 
being paid. The Bank of England took 
nearly all the supplies. In New York 
$950,000 were taken for shipment to 
Brazil, $100,000 to Hayti and $800,000 to 
Canada. 


Platinum—The market continues very 
strong, demand being good especially for 
the jewelry trade. Dealers ask this week 
as high as $28.50 per oz. for refined plat- 
inum, and $32.25 for hard metal. Offers 
at lower than dealers’ rates are not be- 
ing made. 
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Our special correspondent writes from 
St. Petersburg, under date of Oct. 14, 
that the market has a tendency to still 
higher prices. The demand is good and 
some large sales have been made. In St- Pe- 
tersburg last fortnight some poods were 
sold at 21,500 rubles per pood. At Ekater- 
inburg small lots are offered at 5.45 rubles 
Generally the prices re- 
The metal is quoted in 


per zolotnik. 
main unchanged. 


St. Petersburg at 21,500@21,750 rubles 
per pood. At Ekaterinburg 5.40@5.45 


rubles per zolatnik. The averages of these 
prices, which are for crude metal, 83 per 
cent., are $21.19 and $20.40 per oz., 
spectively. 


i. 


Silver—Owing to pressure to sell on 
both China and India bazar account, silver 
declined to 23 3/16d., with 231/16d. the 
lowest point touched, on Oct. 26. Stocks 
continue large in the chief silver centers, 
and no great rise is anticipated. 


SILVER AND STERLING EXCHANGE 


Oct. | 21 | 22 | 23 | 25 | 26 | 27 
New York....) 51 50%} 503%) 5044) 50 5034 
London......| 2344| 23%] 233;| 23%;| 23.,| 23 


Sterling Ex. . 4.8730|/4.8770|4.8750 ree 4.8715 


New York quotations, cents per ounce troy, 
fine silver: London, pence per ounce sterling 
silver, 0.925 fine. 





Exports of silver from London to the 
East, Jan. 1 to Oct. 14, as reported by 
Messrs. Pixley & Abell: 





1908. 1909. Changes. 
India........ £ 7,349,863 £4,744,900 D. £2,604,963 
China....... 516,400 1,555,200 I. 1,038,800 
Straits...... 112,385 82,800 D. 29,585 
Total... £ 7,978,648 £6,382,900 D. £1,595,748 
Imports for the week, £10,000 from 


Mexico’ and £180,000 from New York; 
total, £190,000. Exports, £2200 to Port 
Said and £69,550 to India; £71,750 in all. 
Inida Council bills in London, 16.0625d. 
per rupee. 


Copper, Tin, Lead and Zinc 









































Copper. Tin. Lead. Zinc. 
7 sere ben he ae 
al of es] & | PE] 22) es 
Ot ee SE 9 a ae Pee 
o ez a= L be -o os 2 
RO me] o | Zo |] 2d | 25 
12%| _ 125 4.32}| 4.20 6.20 
21) @13%| (@12%| 5734) 3034'@4.35 |(@4.224 6.25 
12%) _ 1234 4.324] 4.20) 6.22 
22) (@1334| (@12%{| 56%) 30%;'@4.35 @s.22106.274 
| 12%| 1234 4.323] 4.20, 6.224 
2) (@13%4| (@12% 3034 (@4.35 |(@4.22}(@6.27 
| 12%) _12%¢ 4.323] 4.20) 6.224 
25| (@13%' (@12%4| 56%) 3034'(@4.374|@4.25 (@6.274 
12%| 12% 4.321] 4.20 6.224 
26, (@13%| (@12%| 56} 3) 3056 @4.37}|@4.25 6.27} 
| 12%} _ 1234) 4.324} 4.20 6.224 
27) @13%| @12%| 56%| 305¢'@4.37}|(@4.25 @6.27, 


London quotations are per long ton (2240 
Ib.) standard copper. The New York quota- 
tions for electrolytic copper are for cakes, 
ingots and wirebars, and represent the bulk 
of the transactions made with consumers, 
basis, New York, cash. The prices of casting 
copper and of electrolytic cathodes are 
usually 0.125c. below that of electrolytic. 
The quotations for lead represent wholesale 
transactions in the open market. The quota- 
ticns on spelter are for ordinary Western 
brands; special brands command a premium. 
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Copper—the situation is dominated by 
the uncertainty of the speculative position 
it London. The lot of the bull over there 
has been very hard on account of the ever 
increasing stocks, and now that money 
rates have tightened and the Bank of 
England has raised its discount rate to 5 
per cent., a wave of liquidation has spread 
over the market, which has carried quo- 
tations down to a point enabling con- 
sumers abroad to buy their electroiytic 
copper from warehouse cheaper than the 
lewest prices that have been named here. 
In our market there have been sales, both 
of Lake and electrolytic, to a moderate 
amount during the week Oct. 
While some fancy brands of Lake have 
sold as high as 13%c., good ordinary 
brands of this grade have been freely, of- 
fered at 13c. Electrolytic copper has been 
freely offered at 1234c., delivered, 30 days, 
or a little less than 125¢c., cash, New 
York. At the decline in price manu- 


21-27. 


- facturers on this side appear to be show- 


ing some interest, but no one has yet been 
willing to inaugurate a general buying 
movement. The market closes uncertain 
at 1274@13%c. for Lake copper, and 12% 
@t12%c. for electrolytic copper in cakes, 
wirebars or ingots: Casting copper is 
quoted nominally at 1234@12% cents. 
Copper sheets are 17@18c., base for 
large lots. Full extras are charged, and 
higher prices for small quantities. Cop- 
per wire is 14%4c. base, carload lots at 
mill. Business continues on a good scale. 
The standard market in London has 
been depressed throughout the week, due 
to causes as aforesaid, and closes uncer- 
tain at £56 Ios. for spot, and £57 12s. 6d. 
for three months. 
Refined and 
quote: English tough, £61; best selected, 
£60@61; strong sheets, £72@73 per ton. 
Exports of copper for the week from 
New York and. Philadelphia were 6920 
long tons. Our special correspondent gives 
the exports from Baltimore at 1284 tons 
of copper. 


manufactured sorts. we 


Tin—The report of smaller shipments 
from the East than were generally antici- 
pated advanced the London market, which 
had been rather easy until the beginning of 
this week. The close is cabled as steady 
at £138 15s. for spot, and £140 12s. 6d. for 
three months. 


In this market buyers are holding off, 
and few transactions were made in spot 
material, which is again selling at a prem- 
ium, while future deliveries are being of- 
fered at below import points. The market 
at the close is nominal at about 305 cents. 


Lead—-There has been a slightly better 
inquiry. The market is somewhat firmer 
ut 4.32%~@437'%4c., New York, and 4.20 
4.25¢., St 

The Lordon market has heen neglected 
and the close is cabled at. £13. 2s. 6d. for 
Spanish lead, and £13 5s. for English lead. 


Louis. 


Stelter—Early in the wee there was 
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a good deal of speculative participatiom 
which carried prices up still further, but 
at the close the market is quiet, although 
quotations are well maintained at 6.224%4@ 
6.274%2c., St. Louis, and 6.374@6.42%c., 
New York. 

Quotations for spelter in New York on 
Oct. 21 were 6.35@6.40c.; Oct. in- 
clusive, 6.37%@6.42% cents. 

The London market is steady at £23 2s. 
6d. -for good ordinaries, and £23 7s. 6d. 
for specials. 


22-2 


Base price of sheet zinc is now 8c. 
per Ib., f.o.b. La Salle-Peru, Ill, less & 
per cent. discount. 

Exports and imports of zine and zinc 
products in Germany in August are re- 
ported as below, in metric tons: 


Exports. Imports. Excess. 

Spelter and zinc 

MOD os 5 cts ss 7,242 3,925" Exp. 3,317 
Zinc sheets....... 1,534 38 Exp. 1,496: 
Zinc dust......... 106 42,Exp. 64 
Zinc pigments..... 2,126 397ZExp. 1,729" 

Imports of zinc ore were 20,946. tons, 
and imports 3104 tons. 

Other Metals 
Antimony—Business is quieter and’ 


prices are unchanged. Cookson’s is quoted’ 
at 834@8%c. per lb.; Hallett’s 8%4@83<c.; 
U. S., 77%4@8c.; outside brands, 754@7%c. 
per pound. 

Aluminum—No change is noted. No: 
I ingots are still quoted 20@23c. per lb. 
in large lots, the higher figure being that 
named by the American maker. 

Quicksilver—Business continues good 
and prices are unchanged. In: New York 
the quotation is $47@48 per flask of 75 
lb., for large lots, while jobbers quote 


66(@67c. per Ib. for small quantities. San 
Francisco quotations are $46@47 for 
domestic orders; $2 less for export. The 


London price is £8 12s. 6d. per flask, with 
jobbers quoting the same price. 
Magnesium—The price of pure metal is. 
$1.50 per lb. for too-lb. lots f.o.b. New 
York. . 
Nickel—Large lots, contract business, 
4o@4s5c. per lb. Retail spot, from s5oc. 
for 2000-Ib. lots, up to 55c. for 500-lb. 
lots. The price for electrolytic is 5c. 


higher. 


Cadmium—Current quotations are 7§5c. 
per Ib. in too-lb. lots at Cleveland, Ohio. 
In Germany 450@475 marks per 100 kg., 
at factory in Silesia. 


British Metal Imports and Exports 


Imports and exports of metals in Great 
Britain, nine months ended Sept. 30, fig- 
except quicksilver,. 


ures in long tons, 


which is in pounds: 
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Metals: Imports. Exports. Excess. 
Copper, long tons 128,167 46,821 Imp. 81,346 
Copper, 1908.... 129,674 50,002 Imp. 79,582 
Tin, longtons.... 31,495 31,462 Imp. 33 
Tin, 1908........ 35,664 29,958 Imp. 5,706 
Lead, long tons.. 154,980 35,715 Imp. 119,265 
Lead, 1908...... 176,383 38,728 Imp. 137,655 
Spelter, l’g. tons. 82,470 . 5,827 Imp. 16,643 
Spelter, 1908.... 79,135 6,173 Imp. 173,962 
Quicksilver, lb... 3,056,261 — 847,537 Imp. 2,208,724 


Quicksilver, ’08 3,130,466 1,295,071 Imp. 1,835,395 


Ores: 
Tin ore and con. DGS. cisanees Imp. 18,005 
Tin ore, 1008... 19,208 .....c0- Imp 19,298 
PYFHOS .cccccccece CEC MEE cscs voce Imp. 583,921 
Pyrites, 1908... 598,015 ........ Imp. 598,015 


Copper totals include metallic contents 
of ore and matte. Exports include re- 
exports of foreign material. Of the im- 
ports in 1909 the United States furnished 
this year 180 tons copper matte, 50,789 
tons fine copper and 25,854 tons lead. This 
lead was chiefly Mexican, refined in this 
country. 


Zinc and Lead Ore Markets 


Platteville, Wis., Oct. 23—The highest 
price paid this week for zinc ore was $52 
per ton; the base price, 60 per cent. zinc, 
was $49@50 per ton. The base price paid 
for lead ore was $55@56 per ton. 


SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED OCT. 23. 


Zinc Lead Sulphur 
Camps. ore, lb. ore, lb. ore, Ib. 
EC Cre 559,700 157,060 180,900 
MOU IAT 5. 5:00.00: MORO ccs. canine 
ook iiscvcsscee 387,570 225,600 188,000 
UNNI nas wesikiewcc 379,860 praia 352,000 
Hazel Green........... 362,400 88,000 hmettacds 
DAys Siding... 0.000% BE eetcecs ore 
IN 5 aos 0be acinus SN senna me 
MR cceekstceccsiss:. MIME “\aeecise 
OE es: BES Awieew — sialon 
Re a. ee oe 
|. a es 80,000 .... oanicnes 
Oe ere 78,620 cS ere 
SRUNSDUTE. oc0ccccccee WM ‘eucoces § —Knaocss 
ee 3,031,120 676,520 720,900 
Year to Oct. 28....... 111,791,205 7,412,895 11,402,730 
In addition to the above there was 


shipped to the American Zine Ore Separ- 
ating Company, 344.300 lb. and to the 


Joplin Separator Works, 277,600 Ib. zinc 
ore. 


Joplin, Mo., Oct. 23—The highest price 
paid for zinc-sulphide ore was $53 per 
ton, the base price advancing to $48@ 
50.50 per ton of 60 per cent. zinc. Zinc 
silicate ore sold as high as $32 on a base 
of $27 per ton of 4o per cent. zinc. The 
average price, all grades, was $45.72. Lead 
ore advanced $2 today, a large amount 
of the ore being purchased the past two 
days on a base price of $55 per ton of 80 
per cent. lead. The average price, all 
grades, was $54.94 per ton. 

The week opened with bidding for zinc 
ore at $49@49.50, but the stronger tone 
of the spelter market had the effect of 
advancing bids on Thursday to a $50 base 
and on Friday a large tonnage was pur- 
chased for delivery when the cars can be 
secured on a base of $59.50. Of the 8500 
tons stock in the bins fully three-fourths 
is sold, and part of the remaining tonnage 
is not for sale on the present market. Most 
of the producers who were holding for 


a $52 market sold yesterday and today. 
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SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED OCT. 23. 


| 
Zinc, 1b.|Lead,1b.| Value. 





Webb City-Carterville| 4,055,280 








631,940) $114,714 

PSS os wenscouwcends | 1,461,650} 195,550 40,887 
SS ones cnsiasccees | 682,2¢0 91,670) 18,905 
PRORMOTIET oo. casesscece 456,440} 197,820) 16,394 
i 640,040 49,590) 13,702 
ES cccvcbscicceecas 411,090 5,470 10,218 
BIDOOGE 5 5.6i:0cccvees | 392,900 9,580) 10,080 
GROMRROD ois dcicecseccss | 401,110 3,860 8,870 
CRPGBNBO sc ccccccesess| SHE acces 8,122 
Cong cdncccinns ss | 334,150 11,720 7,840 
MI 6 have cisca sens 395,210 pesos 7,746 
PORN 5 cinisiccas oa: | $37,070 19,210 7,609 
Sarcoxie | 822,420; ..... 5,929 
ne --| 408,300 10,800 5,735 
Cave Springs.......... | 230,630] sae lacs 5,534 
BN cenccstvstace. Ss 188,880} 53,940 4,883 
PANO voc sssic cs ocesc's SOTTO, scoses 3,944 
Carl Junction.......... SOS lk secs 2,848 
Davis, Oklahoma..... Tae ssewes “570 
OSs ae dec ucase 11,341,540) 1,281,150} $294,530 


43 weeks.............483,017,350 72,402,140 $11,529,314 
Zinc value, the week, $259,330; 43 weeks, $9,554,530 















Lead value, the week, 35,200; 43 weeks, 1,974,784 
MONTHLY AVERAGE PRICES. 
ZINC ORE. LEAD ORE. 
! 

Month. Base Price.| All Ores. All Ores. 
1908. | 1909. | 1908. | 1909. || 1908. | 1909. 
January.....|$37.60|$41.25|$35.56 $38.4 -88}$52.17 
February.,..| 36.63] 36.94| 34.92) 34.37|| 49.72] 50.50 
March.......| 36.19] 37.40] 34.19 49.90) 50.82 
April........| 35.40] 38.63] 34.08 52.47] 55.63 
| | are 34.19] 40.06) 33.39] 37.42)| 56.05) 56.59 
WN ivccawen 33.06] 44.15) 32.07] 40 .48] 57.52 
July .........| 34.55) 43.06 J -90| 53.74 
August..... -| 36.53) 48.25) 33.42) 44 .34| 57.60 
September ..| 37.63) 47.70 <i .59| 56.11 
October...... SP Mis cscs SOLS. sce Oa.60)< cscee 
* November...| 39.13]......| 35.02 54.53]..... 
December...| 42.75|......| 39.63]...... 49.68]..... 
Year... +.<(986.68)....0 06 SE. cccee $53.93] ..... 


Note—Under zine ore the first two col- 
umns give base prices for 60 per cent. zinc 
ore; the second two the average for all ores 


sold. Lead ore prices are the average for 
all ores sold. 











Chemicals 


New York, Oct. 27—The market, as a 
whole, is improving slightly, especially on 
contract deliveries. 

Copper Sulphate—On a moderate busi- 
less, prices are unchanged, at $3.95 per 
100 lb. for carload lots, and $4.20 per 
100 Ib. for smaller parcels. 

Arsenic—Trade is still slow, and quo- 
tations rather nominal. White arsenic is 
2.70@2.75c. per Ib. for spot, and 2.87'%4c. 
for next year deliveries. 


Nitrate of Soda—Only a small business 
is reported, at 2.10c. per lb. for both spot 
and futures. Supplies are abundant. 


Potash Salts—According to Berlin des- 
patches, the Kali-Syndikat has persuaded 
the German government to take action to 
neutralize the advantage obtained by some 
American fertilizer companies through 
contracts made with mines which are now 
The latest des- 
patches, however, state that the govern- 
ment has not decided what course to take. 


outside the syndicate. 


Magnesite—The American Refractories 


Company, Chicago, Ill., announces the 


completion cf its Austria-American mag- 
works, 


resite Iceated at Radentheim, 
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Austria, which have been in course of 
construction for a year. The initial firing 
of the calcining kilns and starting up of 
the plant took place Oct. 2. It has begun 
operations with a yearly capacity of 60,00 
tons of dead-burned magnesite. 


Mining Stocks 


New York, Oct. 27—In the early part of 
the week the general stock market showed 
a degree of weakness and there was some 
falling Off in quotations. On Monday 
there was something of a rally, although 
there was no sharp advance, but the gen- 
eral tone was rather firmer. This did 
not last, however, and the close may be 
called uncertain. The advance in the Bank 
of England rate to 5 per cent. had an un- 
favorable effect on the other side which 
was reflected here. The strong feature 
in the market was Steel common, which 
held its price well to the close. 

The increase in the dividend on Steef 
Common to 1 per cent. for the quarter, 
the second successive advance of % per 
cent., was a strong card for an advance in 
the market, although it had been generally 
expected. It had a favorable effect on 
today’s conditions. 

The Curb was busy in the early part of 
the week, but later was less active, with 
a tendency to weakness. The copper 
stocks closed uncertainly. There was 
quite a decline in several Cobalt stocks, 
and the Nevada issues were not actively 
dealt in. Amalgamated Copper declared 
the usual quarterly dividend of 5o0c. a 
share, but this had been expected. 


26— The copper-share 
disappointing and prices 
have sought lower levels during the week, 
as a rule. A bit of encouragement is 
gleaned by the persistent demand for 
Butte Coalition and Greene Cananea. 
The resumption of dividends by the for- 
mor is considered significant and is 
thought, in a way, to be a straw showing 
which way the wind blows. A quarterly 
dividend of 25c. per share at this time, is 
looked upon as unprecedented, particularly 
in view of the fact that payments were 
suspended two years ago. The price ad- 
vanced to $27.25 upon the declaration. 

Amalgamated, after $84.25, 
broke to $79.25, although slight recovery 
followed the low level. Calumet & Hecla 
fell $22 to $640, and Tamarack broke 
$4.50 to $65.50 on small selling and a lack 
of buying orders. 

Bonanza Development had a sharp ad- 
vance to 8oc., which is a good 
rise on’ the percentage basis. This com- 
pany has sold land for agricultural pur- 
which a dividend of 
20c. Ten years ago the company 
sold land to the Santa Rita, now the 
Chino, which enabled the payment of a 
$3.50 dividend. 


Boston, Oct. 
market continues 


touching 


from 52 


poses will warrant 


about 
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Curb trading has shown activity in the 


Ely stocks particularly. Boston & Ely 
_ was well bought up to $2.75, on knowledge 
that an offer had been made for a con- 
trolling interest. Union Copper rose to 
above $3.50 and Consolidated Arizona has 
been in good request up to above $1.50. 
Davis-Daly, First National and Ohio Cop- 
per are fractionally lower. 








STATISTICS OF COPPER. 








Month. — Deliveries, Deliveries 
Product’n. omestic. for Export. 
Dieneusitkechbese 112,135,200 | 51,862,624 | 38,499,797 
eels: 103,700,817 | 43,578,118 | 30,968,496 
pebee wis 117,058,661 | 48,871,964 | 59,191,043 
en actiinkataal 113,574,292 | 47,546,010 | 65,110,111 
Weticnckine ese 118,356,146 | 61,163,325 | 70,542,753 
TE vn 116,567,493 | 60,591,116 | 70,966,457 
_, eee 118,277,603 | 75,520,083 75,018,974 
RE 120,597,234 | 59,614,207 48,382,704 
> pehipeeoenoue 118,023,139 | 52,105,955 | 50,077,777 
Ey ----+ 0s stete[erertereneesleeseneersees [rsteeetetees 
Ne ctent sie ci E tee Ae 
VISIBLE STOCKS. 
United 
eaten % Europe. Total. 

Diteiaecbceuenun 122,357,266 | 124,716,480 | 247,073,746 
SEE nnio 64.16 v ow ct 118,574,400 | 262,704,445 
Ss iinet +--+| 173,284,248 | 117,140,800 | 290,425,048 
Di pasciccnknse 182,279,902 | 115,024,000 | 297,303,902 
ikcine wieseene 183,198,073 | 114,050,320 | 297,248,393 
Listes: 169,848,141 | 127,352,960 | 297,201,101 
i cibiwineteat 154,858,061 | 150,928,960 | 305,787,021 
MEER venwcheekor 122,596,607 | 171,492,160 | 294,088,767 
Dc ibépkbn peewee | 135,196,930 | 197,993,600 | 333,190,530 
= © | 151,037,137 | 210,224,000 | 361,261,137 
Pee eesesesees iGo 2 Soeee 65160006560 Ob Selene eeusee es 
UE pubseuiceee absba eo ecic usd wet eaceee ook wccueaenks 











Figures are in pounds of fine copper. U. S. 
production includes all copper refined in this 
country, both from domestic and imported 
material. 
on the first day of each month, as brought 
over from the preceding month. 








Monthly Average Prices of Metals 













SILVER 

ieee anats 
onth. New York.| London. 

1908. | 1909. | 1908. | 1909. 
SaNuary 22. 2... e000-0e-/55.678\51. 750/25. 738/23. 884 
February...........++++++|56.000/51.472/25. 855/23. 706 
March........60 eeeee- «++ /55.365/50. 468/25 .570/23.227 
MEE wen scece ° 55 .505/51.428/25 . 183/23 .708 
DU nsen cece 52.795|52.905/24.377/24.343 
June 53.663/52.538/24.760/24.166 
DULY onc cece cccece cece sees /53.115/51.043/24.514/23.519 
AUZUSE..........00.00+ +00 /51.683/51. 125/23. 858) 23.588 
September .......... ..+./51.720/51.440/23.877|23.743 
tert, Oe | ae | eae 
OE ccccnncniaee e's - |49.647|....../22.983)...... 
December.......... ......|48.766|......|22.498]..... 


BE ocksnncttvecswee + - /52.864!..... / = 
New York, cents per fine ounce; London, 

















pence per standard ounce. 
COPPER 
NEW YORK. 

LONDON 

Electrolytic Lake. 

1908. | 1909. | 1908. | 1909. | 1908. | 1909. 
January...|/13.726/13.893/13.901/14.280) 62.386) 57.688 
February..|12.905|12.949/13.098/13.295) 58.786) 61.198 
March...../12.704|12.387|12.875|12.826| 58.761/ 56.231 
April ......|12.743 ~ 12.928 oe 58.331| 57.363 
May .......|12.598)12. 12.788/13. 57.387| 59.338 
June....... 12.675/13.214/12.877|13.548| 67.842) 59.627 
July. ......|/12.702/12.880)12.933)13.363) 57.989) 58.556 
August ..../13.462/13.007/18.639/13.296| 60.500) 59.393 
Septem ber |13.388)12.870)13.600/13.210, 60.338) 59.021 
October .../13.354)...... 13.646)......| 60.189) ...... 
Novem ber. |14.130 occe ccf EE cccc ce] GENT! ccccce 
December. |14.111 sence 14.411)...... PRED) secs 

Year.... 13.208 ee | ee 59.902 





New York, cents per pound. Electrolytic is 
for cakes, ingots or wirebars. London, pounds 
sterling, per long ton, standard copper. 








Visible stocks are those reported ~ 





TIN AT NEW YORK 

Month. | 1908. | 1909. Month. | 1908. | 1908. 
January ...|27.380/28. July . ......|29.207/29.125 
February ../28.978/28.290) |August..... 29.942/29 . 968 
March ...../30.577|28.727| [September /|28.815/30.293 
April ....../81.702/29.445| |October .../20.444)..... 
May......../30.015/29.225) |November .|30.348)..... 
June .......{28. 29 322| |December. .|29.154).... 


Av. year. .|29.465).... 





Prices are in cents per pound. 








LEAD 
St. 
New York. | London. 
Month. neeageemenea ee ——_—_——— 
1909. | 1909. | 1909. | 1908. | 1909. 
January. .........-- 3.691) 4.175) 4.025)14.469/13.113 
February ..........| 3.725) 4.018) 3.868/14.250/13.313 
March ..............| 3.888] 3.986) 3.835/13.975/13.438 
SS ere 3.998) 4.168) 4.051/13.469/13.297 
Dense ss scus eseeee| 4.253) 4,287) 4 214/12.988/13.225 
June........ cocceees| 4.466] 4.350) 4.291/12.600/13.031 
July ......0..eee000| 4.744) 4.321) 4,.188)13.000/12.568 
ae -.-.| 4.680) 4.363) 4.227)18.875)12.475 
September ........| 4.615) 4.342) 4.215/13.125/12.781 
October ...... Se OSS Ul lr 
November......... 4.330)...... ooeeee (18. 588).... 
DOCSMDSL ....ccccccc) GMB vse ccleccces|ABeaeeles- 
ORE soc ckvcccccccst Gee sscccclescees 13.439 


New York and St. Louis, cents per pound. 













London, pounds sterling per long ton. 
SPELTER 
New York. | 8t. Louis. London. 
Month. | |———_—$ , — | ——_ 
1908. | 1909. | 1908. | 1909. | 1908. | 1908. 
January ....| 4.513) 5.141) 4.363) 4.991 21.425 
February....| 4.788) 4.889) 4.638) 4.739 21.563 
March.. ....| 4.665) 4.757) 4.527) 4.607 21.438 
April........| 4.645) 4.965) 4.495) 4.815 21.531 
May.........| 4.608) 5.124) 4.458) 4.974 21.976 
June.... ....| 4.543) 5.402) 4.393) 5.252 22.008 
July.. .......| 4.485) 5.402) 4.338) 5.252 21.969 
August......| 4.702) 5.729) 4.556) 5.579 22.125 
September ..| 4.769) 5.796) 4.619) 5.646 22.906 
October .....| 4.801/...... GME sccse0 be 
November. .| 5.069)......| 4.909)....../20.875)]..... 
December...| 5.137)]...... 4.987)...... 
TORE 0.02 cc] B.TEB oo0cse co 20.163).... 





New York and St. Louis, cents per pound. 
London, pounds sterling per long ton. 


STOCK QUOTATIONS 




















NEW YORE Oct. 27 BOSTON Oct. 27 
Name of Comp. | Clg. Name of Comp. | Clg. 
Alaska Mine......|$.11 Adventure....... ° 5 
Amalgamated....| 8034) |Allouez........... 54 
Anaconda,....... -| 4534] |Am. Zinc..........| 34% 
Balaklala........ -| 12,,| |Arcadian.......... 4 
British Col. Cop.. 6%| |Arizona Com...... 4334 
Buffalo Mines....| 34| |Atlantic...... oe 10 
Butte Coalition...| 2744) |Boston Con....... 1344 
Colonial Silver... . tis Calumet & Ariz...| 97 
Cum. Ely Mining. 4%| |Calumet & Hecla.| 640 
Davis-Daly........ 53;| |Centennial..... ool Oe 
Dominion Cop.... 7 Copper Range....| 7834 
Douglas Copper. . 1%| |Daly-West........ 8 
Hl BAYO...ccccccece 2%| |East Butte........) 10% 
Florence .......... 2%| |Franklin.......... 16 
Foster Cobalt..... Yr Greene—Can......| 10% 
Furnace Creek. ..|}.05 BERMOOOK., 200.0600 11 
Giroux ............| 834] |Isle Royal........ 24% 
Gold Hill..... neen 4,| |Keweenaw....... 2% 
Goldfield Con..... 63| |La Salle.......... 14% 
a $95 | |Mass..... 5 
Greene Gold...... 4| |Michigan......... 6 
Greene G. &S..... re 59 
Guanajuato......| 234] |Nevada...........| 2334 
Guggen. Exp...... 215 North Butte.. 5644 
Hanapah..... eee] $15 | [Ojibway {8 
Kerr Lake........ 8%| |Old Colony........] .50 
McKinley-Dar....| .85 Old Dominion....| .49 
Miami Copper. ..| 1534] |Osceola........... 150 
J te Parrot .......... oe| 29 
Mines Co. of Am.. 0 ae 85 
Montezu. of C. R..| 17 Rhode Island..... {4 
Mont. Sho. C...... 13%] |Shannon.......... 15% 
Nev. Utah M.&8,| 144] |Superior.......... 57 
Newhouse M.&8.| 2%| |Superior & Bost..| 13% 
Nipissing Mines..| 11%| |Superior & Pitts..)} 1534 
Old Hundred..... | |Tamarack........ 67 
Silver Queen..... .34 ee -| 10 
Stewart........... ys| |U. 8S. Smeg. & Ref..| 53 
Tennessee Cop’r.| 3344; |U.S.Sm.&Re.,pd.| 52% 
Tri-Bullion....... %| |Utah Con....... ol eS 
United Copper....| 93;| |Victoria.......... 3% 
Utah Apex....... $4%| |Winona .......... 64 
Utah Copper......| 46 Wolverine ........ q148 
Yukon Gold....... 443| |Wyandotte........| 2 
Last quotation. tLast quotation. 
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N. Y. INDUSTRIAL 


Am. Agri. Chem..| 45% 
Am. Smelt. & Ref.| 945, 
Am.Sm. & Ref., pf.| 1113 
Colo. Fuel & Iron.| 44% 


Federal M. & 8.,pf.| $80 


National Lead....| 86% 
National Lead, pf.|} 110% 
Pittsburg Coal....| 21% 
Republic I. &8...| 443 


RepublicI.&8.,pf.| 104 
Sloss-Sheffield.... % 
Standard Oil..... t 

is as OR cenn'o0e% 87 
U. 8. Steel, pf..... 
Va. Car. Chem....} 46 






BOSTON CURB Low. 


Ahmeek ......... -| 200 

Chemung...... coo] 16% 
SED eweccnses see 1% 
a oneeex ose 73 
ee 644 
Mason Valley..'... 1% 
Ray Central...... 2% 
A aaa a 
San Antonio...... 8 

Ns o2500% aoe 1% 


Furnished by Horn- 
blower & Weeks, N. Y. 


ST. LOUIS Oct, 23 


N. of Com. ;High.| Low. 





Adams..... -40 
Am. Nettie. .09 
Center Cr’k| 1.75 
Cent.C.&C..| 85.00 
C.C. & C. pf.| 84.00 
Cent. Oil.../110.00 
Columbia..| 9.00 
Con. Coal.. 00 
Doe Run.../115.00 
Gra. Bimet. - 25 
St. Joe. 50 


ft S882. 
Sesssssssss 


. 


ran 


8 
5 
12. 


_ 
_ 


LONDON Oct. 27 


Name of Com. Clg. 


th 


oronror 
ee 


Dolores....... 
Stratton’sInd. 
Camp Bird.... 
Esperanza.... 
Tomboy ...... 
El Oro........ 
Oroville....... 


BOVvosee 
er ae 


Cabled through Wm. 
P. Bonbright & Co.,N. Y. 





NEVADA STOCKS. 


Oct. 27. 


Furnished by Weir Bros. & Co., New York. 


Name of Comp. | Bid. 





COMSTOCK STOCKS 





Belcher.......+++- 1.45 
Best & Belcher....| .83 
Caledonia ........ -65 
Chollar....... oh oan 
Comstock.........+ $.33 
Con. Cal. & Va....| 1.70 
Crown Point......| 1.15 
Exchequer........| .43 
Gould & Curry....| .30 
Hale & Norcross..| .65 
Mexican..........| 1.90 
OphiEr..crccccccces 2.20 
Overman -64 
Potosi .63 
Savage .58 
Sierra Nevada....| .73 
WO occcccsee et ae 
ae. .14 
Yellow Jacket....| 1 50 
TONOPAH STOCKS 

Belmont.......... -68 
Extension....... -| .48 
Golden Anchor....| ... 
Jim Butler....... an 
MacNamara...... 27 
Midway........... .16 
Montana......... -| 82 
North Star........ 02 


Tono’h Mine of N.| 6.62} 
West End Con....| .22 


GOLDFI’D STOCKS 


DRRIEE <660 cccntces -01 
Atlanta ......... ool ome 
Blue Bell..... ‘neuen San 
MOOG 20.00 cece c000 -10 
GOD. GOR..0cscee -06 


Columbia Mt.....| .06 
Comb. Frac.......| .60 


Cracker Jack..... -01 
Dia’dfield B. B. C.| .01 
Florence..... ovcce| 2.624 
Goldfield Belmont) .04 


Goldfield Daisy...| .08 





Bid. 


Silver Pick........| .10 
DE. TVOBcccccevecss| Ob 


Name of Comp. 





Triangle.......... 01 
BULLFROG STOCKS 
Gibraltar ........-| .02 
Homestake King./| {.01 
Mont. Shoshone C./} 1.25 
Tramp Cons......| .04 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Cumberland Ely..| 7.12 
GATOUK. <cccces esse) Gan 
Greenwa’r Copper] .05 
Nevada Con....../24.00 
Nevada Hills......) .65 
Navada Smelting.| .75 


Nevada Wonder.. 55 
Nevada-Utah......| 1 50 
Penn-Wyoming... 

Pittsburgh 8. Pk.. 60 
Ray Central......| 2.43 
kee 17.25 
Round Mt. Sphinx] .05 


aw 





COLO. SPRINGS Oct. 22 





Name of Comp. | Clg. 





Acacia....... «| 07% 
©. CO. COM... cc cere --|f.03 

Doctor.... .08 

MOND ic icccbacsecs .11X% 
El Paso..... pueeent. ae 
Findlay..........- -1044 
Gold Dollar.......| .10% 
Gold Sovereign...) .043, 


ReGDONS.....2 cece] bt 





Jennie Samp! ce 
Jerry Johnson....| .07 











Great Bend....... .03 | |Lexington........ t.01% 
Jumbo Extension| .13 | |Mary McKinney..| .48 
MR <iscvcessen .02 | |Old Gold......... -| 04 
Lone Star......... .02 | |Pharmacist.......| .03}¢ 
May Queen........ .04 | |Portland..........| .85 
ee 8) Ss eae 07% 
Se Es besenccnn .03 | |Vindicator...... 6834 
Sandstorm.......! .05 | 'Work........++++++! .06%4 
SS ——————————————————————— 
Assessments 
i a a a el naman 
Company. Deling.| Sale. | Amt. 
Alameda M. & M., Ida...... Oct. T\Nov. 4/$0.005 
Alpha, N@V.....ccccccccceses Nov. 11|Dec. 17| 0.05 
Boloher, WOV .cccccscccessecs Nov. 9/Nov. 30} 0.10 
Caledonia, N@V........++6 .-JOct. 21)Nov. 11) 0.10 
Chollar, Nev...... 600000 6s Nov. 8/Dec. 1) 0.10 
GON TEE... WORM 206 cccccecees Sept. 15|/Nov. 15/0.0025 
Gould & Curry, Nev......... Oct. 28)Nov. 17| 0.10 
Hypothek, Ida.............. Sept. 30/Dec. 1) 0.005 
Idaho North Star, Ida...... Oct. 23)/Nov. 15} 0.01 
POE COM... OV c occ conccceces Oct. 14|Nov. 8] 0.03 
Missoula Copper, Ida....... Oct. 4|\Dec. 6) 0.01 
OVEMMOR, TOY 200 ccccsevsses Nov. 9|Nov. 30} 0.10 
Pawhattan, Ida............. Oct. TiNov. 8] 0.001 
EE ON «vce skibescesae ss Nov. 12\Dec. 6) 0.10 
San Antonia Copper, Mex...|Dec. 1)......--. 1.00 
Savage, NeV..........e02..-|/NOV. 10'Dec. 1] 0.10 
Sierra Nevada, Nev......... Oct. 12 Nov. 3) 0.10 
Silver Queen, Utah.......... Oct. TNov. 15|0 0025 
United Silver-Lead, Ida....|Sept. 21 Nov. 20) 0.001 
BE. TOUS, MOV...ccccvsccccces Oct. 22 Nov. 12) 0.01 
OS errr Oct. 26 Nov. 16) 0.05 


